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Neu Helps 


@ GARDENING AS A HOBBY, by Allen W. 
Edminster, professional horticulturist, lec- 
turer and writer. 

Here is ready help for everyone with a 
patch of ground to cultivate. In a few short 
chapters the author gives the fundamentals 
for the development of a garden. He deals in 
a practical manner with such topics as: the 
relationship of the garden to the home; the 
value of color harmony in the garden; the 
importance of soil composition and food 
plants; how to build cold frames and hot beds; 
and how to deal with insects and plant dis- 
eases. A special feature of the book is the 
compact lists supplying essential information 
about the physical characteristics and the 
planting methods of annuals, perennials, roses, 
bulbs, and lawns. 

For the flower lover without elaborate 
equipment and with only a few hours a week 
to spend in his garden, this book will show 
how to get pleasing results in this satisfying 
pastime. Published by Harper and Brothers. 


@ CONGRESS AT WORK, published by 
Scholastic Bookshop. Just as all eyes are now 
turned to Washington comes this new 32-page 
booklet designed for the use of high school 
students. Covering the most important na- 
tional activity of the school year, it follows a 
bill through committees, debates, hearings, 
etc. Students are placed in the very midst 
of Congressional action. Dramatically written 
and profusely illustrated. Excellent home 
reading and—used in class—the splendid 
workbook features are sure to keep students 
interested in Congress during the entire ses- 
sion. The game of “Congressional Checkers” 
(included in the book) will be played in high 
school classrooms and in homes. 


@ TESTED ONE-ACT PLAYS, selected and 
edited by Oscar E. Sams, Jr., with introduc- 
tory chapters by William G. B. Carron. Pub- 
lished by Noble and Noble. The thirteen one- 
act plays included in this volume represent 
a cross section of the fine experimental work 
in the creative drama field as it is being done 
by American schools and colleges. 

One attractive feature of this book is that 
amateur groups may produce all of these 
plays free of royalty payments. Scenery re- 
quirements are not prohibitive; any of them 
can be acted using only screens or draperies 
as a background. Another desirable item is 
the wide and well-proportioned variety of 
types of plays. There are six comedies, four 
serious dramas, two tragedies, and one fan- 
tasy written especially for radio, in script 
form. Only two of the plays require special 
costuming. 
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Comedy, Cues 


REcORD BREAKER 

Goofy Saunders, who can step along the 
cinder paths in something under the Olympic 
time, caught a fever. He was told he had a 
temperature. 

“How high is it,” asked Goofy. 

“About a hundred and two.” 

“What’s the world’s record?” demanded 
Goofy.—Our Navy. 


cows 


The teacher had written 92.7 on the black- 
board and, to show the effect of multiplying 
by ten, rubbed out the decimal point. She 
turned to the class and said: “Now, Alfred, 
where is the decimal point?” 


“On the eraser,” replied Alfred without 
hesitation.—Miss. Educational Advance. 


ow 


SLIGHT ERROR 

Voice (over telephone): “Are you the game 
warden?” 

Game Warden: “Yes, ma’am.” 

Voice: “Well, I am so thankful I have the 
right person at last! Would you mind sug- 
gesting some games suitable for a children’s 
party?” 
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As the Editor Sees It 





“Worthy of special mention is the 
fact that it is, apparently, becoming 
more and more difficult to distinguish 
between the curriculum and the extra- 
curriculum,” states Paul W. Terry in 
the introduction to his valuable feature, 
“Selected References on the Extra-Cur- 
riculum,” School. Review for April. 
This indicates a wholesome trend— 
wholesome for both subjects and ac- 
tivities. 

ee 

If your school needs publicity and is 
not particularly discriminating as to the 
methods employed, why don’t you plan 
and stage a Golden Piscatorial Gastro- 
nomical Contest in which attractive, 
semi-draped girls and handsome, slick- 
haired boys compete for the title of 
“Biggest Sucker”? Colleges are now go- 
ing for this one and you know the “low- 
er schools” should fall in line. (Our edi- 
torial reaction unprintable). 


Superintendent J. A. Metcalf of 
Shakopee, Minnesota, and his entire 
faculty went on an observation trip to 
neighboring schools leaving 88 elemen- 
tary and 192 high school students, for 
the entire day, under their own elected 
student administrators and _ teachers. 
Did it work? IT DID. 


High school students have frequently 
taken over municipal administration, 
the public school system, the newspa- 
per, and other local enterprises for a 
short period of time, but here is a new 
one. Recently the students of the Argen- 
tine High School, Kansas City, Kansas, 
after two years of broadcasting expe- 
rience, completely programmed and 
managed station KCKN for a day. An- 
other project for your program book. 


Another use for the radio—too often 
the purveyor of trashy music, asinine 
soap serial melodrama, insufferable 
wisecracking, “hook the sucker” box 
top and wrapper contests, “canned ap- 
plause,” and intelligence-insulting tripe, 


blah, and claptrap without end. The 
high school teams of Olympia and Cen- 
tralia, Washington, debated before the 
assemblies of the two schools and other 
radio listeners over stations KGY and 
KELA. Successful? You guess. 

e 


Again, let’s remember to use accur- 
ate terminology at and about our com- 
ing closing events. “Commencement” 
refers to the entire schedule of activi- 
ties; “Graduation” refers to the one ap- 
propriate event in the high school and 
never to ANY event in the elementary 
school; and “Promotion,” to the ele- 
mentary school exercise. 

& 

The Cleveland meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrat- 
ors represented a new “high” in these 
programs. All too frequently these pro- 
grams have been little more than frothy 
rantings, witless rhetorizings, servile 
compromises, and spineless resolutions 
—usually, too, presented by the same 
old stand-bys. The recent meeting was 
refreshingly different. In general, men 
of distinction fearlessly and _intelli- 
gently handled the vital issues it re- 
flected. And the exhibits surpassed all 
others in quantity and quality. Con- 
gratulations, AASA! 

oJ 

The newly established Institute for 
Consumer Education at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, is evidence 
that some educators are interested in 
presenting more than the dear old “Lib- 
eral Ahts’—whatever they are. A well- 
equipped consumer library open to any- 
one interested, courses, clinics, research 
projects, school study materials, book- 
lets, a monthly news letter, and a Na- 
tional Conference on Consumer Edu- 
cation represent a part of its program. 
Another forward step towards immedi- 
ately practical education. May it soon 
find its way into the public schools. 

& 

Well, so long. We’ll be seeing you 
again next fall. Happy and profitable 
summer. 
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Student Co-operative 


ROBLEMS of student housing, which are as 
Pp old as the University movement itself, 

have recently been augmented by the lack 
of funds of a large majority of students. 
Rapid increase in student enrollment has also 
added to the problem in some institutions be- 
cause of the resulting increase in the cost of 
living accommodations. A study of student 
residence made by the House Director of the 
Wisconsin University recommends that “the 
University should do what is within its power 
to bring the cost of living with a group down 
closer to the cost of living alone. Direct ac- 
tion on the 30 per cent higher board and room 
rates for group living is necessary, and the 
avenues of approach are through closer super- 
vision of fraternity construction and opera- 
tion, deliberate lowering of overhead in pres- 
ent university dormitories to achieve educa- 
tional results, and the construction at a lower 
cost of additional but plainer dormitories.” 
Many institutions are finding that the most 
constructive way to bring down the cost of 
living is to encourage the development of stu- 
dent co-operative enterprises. 


A preliminary report by George Fox Mott 
of an investigation being carried on at the 
University of Minnesota, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Committee on Group Life of Stu- 
dents of the National Association of State 
Universities, shows an attempt to evaluate the 
manner in which college students are housed, 
and to determine how college students should 
be housed in order to best meet modern edu- 
cational aims and objectives. This report in- 
dicates that most college administrators listed 
dormitories as the most satisfactory method 
of housing, It is significant that many insti- 
tutions appear to be in favor of co-operative 
cottages as an alternative to dormitories. 


It is apparent that there are many con- 
flicting opinions regarding the existing hous- 
ing situation and possible ways of improving 
it. Some cling to the German principle that 
rules out the desirability of any concern with 
the student outside the lecture hall and, there- 
fore, eschews co-operative enterprises. They 
believe that a university has no responsibil- 
ity in the matter. However, most educators 
acknowledge such a responsibility. The old 
policy of laissez faire is being replaced by a 
definite attempt to improve the existing sit- 
uation. 

As early as 1932, the Harmon Foundation 
found in its query of 737 institutions that 
more than one-third of those replying were 
helping economic needs of students by co-op- 
erative plans. The popularity of this method 
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of reducing student living expenses is in- 
creasing steadily, and the number of new ven- 
tures in this field since 1932 is especially 
noteworthy. 

The co-operative plan, however, is not a 
new idea. Wellesley College has had a co-op- 
erative house for 49 years, and Northwestern 
University has had a co-operative unit for 
32 years. 

These co-operative ventures include a varied 
list of enterprises. One institution bought an 
electric wheat grinder, which was purchased 
as a means of providing students with break- 
fast food at a minimum cost. Successful co- 
operative buying among fraternities seems to 
be on the increase. Old army barracks were 
converted into co-operative units at Morning- 
side College, and students can receive board 
at from $3.00 to $3.50 per week. Ohio State 
utilized space in the stadium and gymnasium 
and expects to take care of 500 at $3.25 per 
week for board and $1.00 per quarter for 
room. Amherst has organized a small co-op- 
erative society which secures price conces- 
sions from dealers in oil, gasoline, sporting 
goods, haberdashery, and clothes. Antioch Col- 
lege has worked out a co-operative exchange, 
in which student labor is exchanged with in- 
dustries in association with the college. Berea 
College in Kentucky, Blackburn in Illinois, 
and Commonwealth College in Arkansas re- 
quire all students to do a certain amount of 
work, and expenses for all are thereby made 
as low as possible. 

At Washington University, 37 men saved 
$5,000.00 in one year through their co-opera- 
tive association. They expanded and now in- 
clude ten houses with central kitchen. They 
bought an insulated truck, which delivers hot 
food to each house. They estimate that 300 
members saved $60,000 during the first three 
years of operation. The houses are incorpor- 
ated under one charter. All members are on 
a cash basis and they hire a skilled chef and 
dietitian; they elect a board of directors who 
hire a general manager, who audits the 
books and passes on major business policies. 
Sunday evenings are given over to fireside 
chats, singing, discussion groups, and games. 

Co-operative bookstores, dining clubs, buy- 
ing pools, general stores, and credit unions 
have sprung up in institutions in every sec- 
tion: of our Union. Perhaps the outstanding 
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growth has been accomplished at Texas 
A.&M. College. William H. Moore reports 
that in the winter of 1932, in the darkest days 
of the depression, twelve students came to the 
bottom of their purses, With the abettal of 
Dr. Dan Russell of the sociology department, 
they pooled their funds and rented a “haunt- 
ed” house near the campus and managed to 
scrape through the second semester. That 
summer C. E. Bowles, and other county agents 
in the extension department, found many 
farmer boys who wanted to attend college but 
who had very little money. They found farm- 
ers with large supplies of food for which 
there was no market, and so they encouraged 
these farmer boys to can vegetables and fruits 
during the summer and meat in the fall to 
provide a large part of their food. These 
county agents provided co-operative trailers 
to bring in the supplies. They brought in eggs, 
canned goods, cured meat, vegetables, sweet 
potatoes, live poultry, pigs, cows, and almost 
every conceivable article of food. The cost per 
boy per month for some groups was as low 
as $4.62. This covered rent, utilities, cord 
wood which the boys cut themselves, and 
such groceries as they had to buy. 

This year, 1,171 men are living in co-opera- 
tive units. No unit spends more than $15.00 
per month per student. Having taken over all 
suitable buildings available near the campus, 
they were forced to push farther away until 
now they have 50 units, spread over four 
miles. This wide scattering of houses has 
forced the co-operative into the operation of 
a transportation system of its own. Members 
have also found it advisable to secure barber 
service and general supplies co-operatively. 

Some members, since graduation, have even 
interested A. & M. alumni to assist in financ- 
ing the construction of houses near the cam- 
pus to make possible additional units. The 
Washington County alumni unit is_the out- 
standing example of this plan. Dr. Russell 
states that there has been a smaller percent- 
age of hospital cases from co-operators than 
from their dormitories. It is a military school 
and these units are inspected, but they re- 
ceive fewer demerits than dormitory students. 


At the University of Texas the co-operative 
movement had a modest beginning in the fall 
of 1936, with one unit for men and one for 
women. This year, there are 9 units for men, 
and 2 units for women, housing approximately 
225 students who will save approximately 
$25,000 this year. The average cost per stu- 
dent per month will be approximately $16.00. 
Two units have cut expenses materially by 
having one central kitchen. Each house is 
managed independently, a house manager be- 
ing appointed by the dean of men, and the 
housemother and treasurer are elected by 
each group, subject to the approval of the 
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Dean of Men. A councilman is also elected 
and this group is called the “House Coun- 
cil,” which administers the policies of the 
group. The councilman also serves on the “In- 
ter-Co-op-Council,” which is made up of one 
member from each unit. This group receives 
bids from various dairies, bakeries, grocers, 
etc., and is able to cut expenses materially 
through this means of co-operative buying. 


It is possible to make a rough generaliza- 
tion of two different plans for student co-op- 
erative houses. In plan one, the college takes 
care of all expenses and makes a specific re- 
duction to the students. Because of the 
amount of supervision and _ responsibility 
taken by the university, this plan does not 
seem to be the most popular. It tends to be 
more of an accommodation offered to stu- 
dents than a true co-operative enterprise 
made possible by the willingness of students 
to undertake the major responsibilities con- 
nected with this type of housing. Wisconsin 
is one of the best examples of this plan. The 
houses are entirely self-supporting, and the 
central business office supervises the account- 
ing and general operation. The university 
employs a man and his wife as managers, 
who are largely responsible for the operation 
of these homes. 


In plan two, the student group pays all the 
bills, and divides expenses and work equally. 
It has proved more popular because it offers 
more social and educational values than does 
plan one. The students feel that the success 
or failure of the undertaking rests in their 
willingness to do the assigned house-keeping 
tasks satisfactorily. 

Such units should be entirely self-support- 
ing, not relying on the university or college 
for any type of subsidization. Unless the 
units pay for themselves, an element of un- 
fairness may creep in. One group can not 
properly be given privileges that other stu- 
dents must pay for. 

Various methods are followed to remove the 
social disadvantages which might become at- 
tached to the co-operative house or its occu- 
pants. Frequently, social clubs are formed by 
the residents, these having somewhat the same 
status as fraternities. Many houses sponsor 
dances, smokers, and skating parties; some- 
times invite faculty guests, encourage par- 
ticipation in intramural athletics, schedule a 
system of exchange of guests with other 
houses in Sunday dinners, and plan exchange 
dances with dormitories. Dean Franklin of 
Boston University comments that “it affords 
an avenue of expression which many college 
students are seeking today. It keeps them in 
touch with house management while they are 
preparing themselves for life. It places con- 
tinual responsibility upon them. It calls out 


(Continued on page 405) 
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Developing a Program of ‘Activities 


in a Small High Schoo 


neither an adequately trained faculty nor 

the “extras” inaugurate a desirable pro- 
gram of extra-curricular activities? This is a 
question which presents itself to many small 
school administrators. In an attempt to solve 
this problem, an experimental report is here 
presented, showing how one small school 
which formerly had no kind of supervised 
non-athletic extra-curricular activity installed 
such a program and fostered it through one 
year of rapid growth and _ worth-while 
achievement. 

The problem of presenting for the reader’s 
consideration the actual procedure in the in- 
stallation of a program of extra-curricular 
activities involves many angles of discus- 
sion. The following points may provide a 
brief survey of the existing conditions in 
school plant, faculty, student body, and com- 
munity: 

1. The school was a typical small high 
school of Arkansas with 72 students enrolled 
in grades nine to twelve. 

2. Previous activities had been merely the 
after-school ball games, and the old type of 
fifteen-minute morning and afternoon recess 
periods for unsupervised play. 

3. The building was the traditional small- 
town building housing all grades. It afforded 
one study hall and two small classrooms for 
high school work. 

4. The faculty was the same as that of the 
previous year, with no new “blood,” nor spe- 
cially paid activity directors. There were three 
regular classroom teachers for high school 
grades, including the superintendent and the 
principal. 

5. The student body was one of the hard- 
est to control in disciplinary matters. Fights 
or other disturbances were frequent during 
“recess.’”” Regular suspensions and other major 
punishments were necessary for high school 
boys. School absences were numerous, and 
many students voluntarily quit school each 
year to go to work. 

6. Patrons and other residents showed little 
interest. The- parents seldom visited school, 
and business men were not particularly in- 
terested. 

Considering these existing conditions, the 
administrator of this small high school felt 
that something had to be done to create more 
parent and student interest in the school. The 
extra-curricular activity program was sug- 


He can a small high school which has 
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gested as an experiment, and in spite of the 
lack of modern building equipment and suf- 
ficient teacher time, the project was under- 
taken. 


PLANNING THE INSTALLATION. The general 
plan of procedure was to work through the 
faculty first, then through the student body, 
and, finally, through the students to gain the 
interest and support of parents and community 
at large. The music teacher, the teachers of 
grades six, seven, and eight, and the three 
high school teachers were called together for 
a round table discussion of the situation in 
general. As all seven of these teachers had 
worked together in the school system before, 
each felt free to express his own opinions and 
offer suggestions for the general good. All 
seemed interested in helping with a program 
of extra-curricular activities, but expressed 
their feeling of inability because of knowing 
so little about such work. Someone suggested 
that a class of instruction be organized under 
the direction of the English teacher who had 
just completed a summer course in this work. 
A majority preferred a Faculty Study Club 
which , would meet bi-weekly the first two 
weeks to get organized. They planned to col- 
lect all the material they could on extra-cur- 
ricular activities, each taking an active part 
in discussing what he had read. 

The music teacher was willing to work 
with organizations in the high school and 
also in the intermediate grades. The three 
intermediate grade teachers wanted to be 
members of the Faculty Study Club in order 
that they might plan activities for their home 
rooms, similar to those which would be 
planned for the high school. This gave a 
good working group of seven faculty mem- 
bers. Pleasure was mixed with business in 
this first organization of the extra-curricular 
activity program. The club met in the homes 
of its members, where refreshments were 
served and a short social hour enjoyed after 
each study meeting. 

The first problem taken up by this group 
after getting a small library together was the 
provision for an activity period in the daily 
schedule. This was done by planning to put 
the two fifteen-minute recesses together, and 
have thirty minutes for the high school ac- 
tivity period from 10 to 10:30 each morning. 
This did not change the elementary recess 
schedule. 

Having determined a time for the activities, 
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the home room as a basic unit of the whole 
program was planned. . The superintendent 
was to take the seniors in a home room gui- 
dance program, planning to meet with them 
at least once each week in one classroom. 
The principal suggested the combination of 
the tenth and eleventh grades, since the 
tenth grade had a small enrollment. He was 
to sponsor this group with its home room 
in the study hall. The English teacher be- 
came the freshman advisor, and the English 
classroom was chosen for their home room. 
All groups were to continue to use the study 
hall when not attending classes, just as had 
been done previously. 

THE PROGRAM IN OPERATION. Monday morn- 
ing of the third week of school, the class 
schedule was changed slightly to provide 
for the activity period as planned for 10 
o’clock. Students had not been informed of 
the plans until this time. They were then 
directed to meet with their home room spon- 
sors in the locations previously planned for 
each group. This first home room meeting 
was entirely under the direction of the spon- 
sor, but the students came to this meeting 
with an attitude of suspense and expectation. 
They were curious and in a receptive frame 
of mind. When it was explained by the spon- 
sor that this was to be their period each day 
to plan as they thought would be most bene- 
ficial to them, the pupils were even more 
alert and ready for organized action. 


They began asking the sponsor what they 
could do during this period, and he referred 
the question back to the group to see what 
they would like to do. The resulting discus- 
sion pointed out that the students’ desires 
were: to have fun, to be of service, and to 
learn something. Three kinds of activity were 
open for the home room participation: recre- 
ation, informative and entertaining programs, 
and social activity, even to the extent of an 
evening party. 

With needed officers elected, the work was 
begun—each group working in a competitive 
spirit with the other two. For the next two 
weeks the students met every day for their 
thirty-minute period, working and planning. 
The room selected as the “home room” for 
each group was taken seriously as a personal 
possession, and immediate action took place 
toward improving the appearance of the 
room and adding needed equipment. Through 
the students’ free contribution of labor and 
materials, laboratory tables and benches were 
painted, lockers were built, and pictures col- 
lected and hung. Magazines, books, and many 
other usable materials were brought in gen- 
erous quantities by the students, hoping to 
improve their home room and to supply ma- 
terials for use during “their own period” 
each day. 
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After two weeks of daily work with the 
home room, programs of various types were 
planned, and a home room calendar of events 
was made out by each group, providing some- 
thing specific for each remaining Monday 
of the semester. The students had not the 
foresight nor the experience to make com- 
plete program outlines for more than one or 
two weeks in advance, but they were able 
to determine after two weeks of daily meet- 
ing just what general type of activity they 
would like to have during each month of the 
semester. One big party was planned, and 
the other programs were to be taken from 
guidance or special-interest material which 
was being contributed regularly from books 
and periodicals brought to the home room 
library by sponsor and students. These pro- 
grams were made just as appropriate for 
the various seasons and special day celebra- 
tions as possible. 

It was natural to expect the home room 
programs of the first year to be very lim- 
ited in scope, but the Faculty Study Club 
began working on the preservation of good 
material to be filed and mimeographed for 
guidance in construction of program outlines 
for the next year of activity. 

In attempting to plan programs’ which 
would be of interest to the entire home room 
group, various individual hobbies and apti- 
tudes were continually discovered. Not only 
the teacher, but also the students were led to 
see the need of club organizations in the 
school to take care of the personal-interest 
activities not being dealt with in the home 
room organizations. The director of extra- 
curricular activities, therefore, made up a 
list of eighty-eight clubs which seemed 
adaptable to a small high school situation, In 
questionnaire form this list was presented 
to each faculty member, who was asked to 
check any clubs which he thought he might 
be interested in sponsoring, and to add oth- 
ers to the list which would appeal to his in- 
terests and abilities. 

From the teacher choices indicated on the 
club questionnaire presented to them, thirty- 
two clubs were listed on a second form to be 
presented to each student in order that he 
might choose the clubs in which he thought 
he might be interested. However, the students 
were told nothing of the longer list. They 
thought they had the complete authority for 
selecting the clubs which would be organ- 
ized. They liked the prestige which was being 
given them in the new activity program, and 
were much more co-operative in all school 
matters than they had been previously. 

Each home room sponsor explained to his 
students, when handing out the student ques- 
tionnaire, that each should vote for at least 


(Continued on page 408) 
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A Deep-Sea Diving Club 


HE germ of the idea of a deep-sea diving 
T club was one with a dual origin. It 

evolved from a general science classroom 
discussion of the hydro-statics and pneumatics 
of deep-sea diving and from an article in the 
July, 1935, issue of Modern Mechanix and In- 
ventions, which was brought to class by a 
pupil, and which carried a description of the 
design and construction of a home-made div- 
ing helmet and accessory equipment. The type 
of helmet made by the club was a modifica- 
tion of that described in this article. Inter- 
ested sponsors are referred to it for details 
of construction, 

The helmet proper is fashioned from the 
top of a discarded. water boiler. It is shaped 
to fit the natural contour of the shoulders. 
This sharp edge is cushioned with a longitudi- 
nally split piece of garden hose. A hole is cut 
for a visor, which is made of sheet metal 
and plate glass. Air is pumped into the helmet 
through a fifty-foot length of garden or air- 
hose, one end of which is attached to the top 
of the helmet and the other to a check-valve 
made of a six-inch piece of pipe and two 
tire valves. A large tire-pump furnishes the 
air. 

The completed helmet weighs about seventy 
pounds. About half of it is lead, which is 
bolted in two pieces to the bottom of the hel- 
met in front and in back. The buoyant ef- 
fect on a submerged body decreases this 
weight so that the diver supports only a 
few pounds. 

The values, other than those of co-operation 
and fellowship accruing from the club as an 
activity are that three native interests of the 
junior and senior high school. boy are satis- 
fied. These are: the scientific, in the design 
and opérating principle of the helmet; the 
mechanical, in its construction; and the ath- 
letic, in its use: 

The element of danger was considered be- 
cause in recent years there have been two or 
three fatalities among amateur divers. In- 
vestigation proved that in these cases the 
diver weighted his person rather than the hel- 
met, making it impossible for him to rise 
to the surface when there was a failure of 
the equipment. The design decided upon by 
the club required that the necessary weights 
be bolted to the helmet, so that in the event 
of failure of equipment, the diver could eas- 
ily throw off the helmet and rise to the sur- 
face. 

In subsequent experience, more than two 


hundred persons of both sexes have been. 


observed making an aggregate of several hun- 
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dred descents in shallow water without mis- 
hap. The element of danger to a healthy 
person in shallow water and under adult su- 
pervision is negligible. 

The requirements for membership seemed 
rather rigid for junior high school boys; less 
so, perhaps, for senior high school boys, 
although the club here described was com- 
prised of the former. These requirements are 
that the applicant should possess: 

(1) some mechanical skill, especially in metal 
work. 

(2) a better than average ability to swim. 

(3) about three dollars for materials. (Of 
these, lead for weighting is the most ex- 
pensive.) 

(4) a letter of consent from parents. 

The requirements as to facilities of the 
building are ideally a swimming pool and 
a metal shop. Monticello Junior High School 
has no pool, but the club secured permission 
to use the pool at the senior high school. Nor 
is a metal shop necessary. A few metal-work- 
ing tools usually found in a wood shop such 
as: soldering coppers, tin-shears, hacksaws, 
and cold-chisels are all that is necessary. 

Although the weights given are practical, 
an interesting problem to students is a com- 
putation of the weight necessary for each hel- 
met by applying Archimedes’ principle. An- 
other such problem is to derive a formula 
for the increase in water pressure per square 
inch as the depth increases. 

The club ought to extend throughout the 
school year. The construction of the helmets 
in a club which meets only one period a week 
has been found to require nearly the whole 
first semester. Several of the more able mem- 
bers worked independently of the club at odd 
times and were able to complete their work 
earlier. 

In several instances, two boys chose the 
project as partners, which decreased the cost 
and labor per person. This principle of part- 
nership could well be extended to the ex- 
treme that the club as a whole make a single 
helmet, sharing expense and labor and having 
the finished helmet become club property. 

The experience of the writer with the club 
has been that during one semester eighteen 
boys completed fourteen helmets and during 
another semester fourteen boys completed 
eight helmets. Currently, the club is using 
the club period to dive only, the equipment 
in use having been made in previous se- 
mesters. 

The equipment after completion is a means 
of summer vacation recreation for the mak- 
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ers. Several boys have taken their helmets to 
summer camps, where camp leaders welcomed 
them as additional recreational equipment. 
Others, whose parents have cottages on bod- 
ies of water, use the helmets there during 
the whole summer, Aside from pure recrea- 
tional use, the equipment has been used to 
retrieve sunken outboard motors, and one club 
member, the son of a nationally prominent 
child psychologist (Dr. Garry Cleveland My- 
ers, editor of Children’s Activities), received 
a liberal monetary reward for salvaging a set 
of false teeth, which had been dropped by 
a bather in fifteen feet of water in an east- 
ern lake. Students of marine biology in a 
Florida college “study nature, not books” with 
diving helmets, and one university swimming 
coach submerges in the pool to study the 
form and strokes of his charges. 

Because of the use of helmets by boys dur- 
ing the summer, a list of diving “don’ts” was 
mimeographed and distributed to members. 
It is here appended. The last three are the 
suggestions of one member who possessed a 
sense of humor in addition to his other quali- 
fications. 

“DON'TS FOR DIVERS” 

1. Your helmet is for play, but not for 
horseplay. 

2. Don’t fail to see that all joints are tight. 

3. Don’t dive in unfamiliar places. 

4. Don’t attempt diving without having 
with you a responsible adult who can swim. 

5. Don’t use a hose that is too old. 

6. Don’t fail to use two pumps. One may be 
enough but two are better and one might 
fail. 

7. Don’t 
wrong: 


get panicky if something goes 
it is an easy matter to push off the 





helmet and come up. Practice this and you 
will have more confidence. 

8. Don’t try to go too deep at first. Never 
attempt a depth of more than twenty-five 
feet. 

9. Don’t allow the attendant who lowers 
the helmet on your shoulders to drop it. This 
may easily happen when, while leaning over, 
he may have a slippery footing. Your helmet 
weighs about seventy pounds. 

10. Don’t walk under piers or floats when 
submerged. The hose may become fouled. 

11. If the port or visor becomes steamed 
from the breath on the inside, it may be 
cleared by squirting a mouthful of water 
against the glass. 

12. Avoid a weedy bottom. Sandy beaches 
are best. 

13. Wear an old pair of tennis shoes if 
there is danger of cutting the feet. 

14. Communication between shore and 
diver enhances the sport for everyone. Oth- 
erwise wear a rope around your waist and 
signal by jerks. This is an additional safety 
measure. 

15. Until you get experience, don’t go off 
a pier straight down into deep water. Prac- 
tice by walking down a gradual slope. 

16. Chewing gum helps to equalize the 
pressure on the ears. Pressure increases about 
one pound per square inch for every two feet 
of depth. 

17. When walking on the bottom you can 
make better forward speed by crouching as 
you walk and leaning forward. 

18. A rope tied to the handle, and to which 
the air hose is taped at intervals, should be 
provided. 

(Continud on page 395) 
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Something to be Said for School Exhibits 


Golden Gate Exposition at San Francisco 

and the World of Tomorrow at New York 
City, which are being held simultaneously 
this year, demonstrate the belief of those in 
charge that people will attend by the million. 
The attendance at the Chicago Century of 
Progress five years ago furnished tangible 
evidence that people will visit exhibits even 
in a period of financial depression. 


During the past ten years, the Arcanum 
School, Arcanum, Ohio, has presented annual 
displays which have met with considerable 
success. For those who question the educa- 
tional value of a school exhibit, this claim 
needs some elaboration. It is interesting to 
note that Chapter 2 of the recent book, Were 
We Guinea Pigs? written by the class of 
1938 of the University High School of the 
Ohio State University contains a detailed ac- 
count of displays exhibited at a party held 
for the parents of the class. This indicates 
that the school exhibit is not an outmoded 
and extraneous school activity, but one rec- 
ognized as productive and valuable in the 
best equipped and most progressive schools. 

The school exhibition presents several ob- 
jectives which are educationally significant. 
It provides an opportunity to show the entire 
student body and community many things 
done during the year; many times these are 
taken home and are known only to the class 
or department and to parents of the children 
doing them. 

“Seeing is believing.” At an exhibit per- 
sons are able to see, to examine, and perhaps 
to touch things which have been made by 
the students. Without an exhibit many activi- 
ties of the school are either unknown or have 
been a matter of hearsay. The exhibition pre- 
sents tangible evidence. 

Preparation for the exhibit offers an in- 
centive to students and teachers alike to 
complete commendable work. Also it supplies 
interest to the very last week of school, when 
many students tend to show a very observ- 
able let down. 

Then, too, the exposition serves as an aid 
in the school’s guidance program. Coming, as 
it does, during the final week of the year 
and at a time when students sign up for 
work for the next year, the displays and 
demonstrations offer suggestions to students 
and parents. 

Of the various attempts to secure student- 
parent co-operation that have been made, 
such as P. T. A., Visit Your School, Ameri- 


B otsen cate & and preparations for the 
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can Education Week, the school exhibit has 
produced the most apparent results. Attend- 
ance and interest at these affairs have been 
high. 

It has been the aim of the Arcanum School 
to show as many of the activities and projects 
of the school as possible. Some of these have 
included style shows, correct ways to set the 
table, and samples of cooking by the home 
economics department; a display of musical 





The Archery Display 


instruments and music concerts by the school 
band and orchestra; a showing of educational 
films used in visual education; projects in 
woodworking, mechanical drawing, leather, 
metal working and electricity by the indus- 
trial arts shop; typical experiments performed 
in the science classes; a demonstration show- 
ing the printing of the school paper; a gym 
class in operation; projects in the grade 
rooms, including post office, store, transpor- 
tation, the farm, and the city; and many other 
displays showing the various activities of the 
school. 

Preliminary plans for the exhibit made 
at the beginning of the school year provide 
opportunities to save material for use in the 
exhibit. Also, these early preparations make 
the selection of a general plan for displays 
possible. A few years ago the first six grades 
of this school made a study of Indian life 
with each grade working out a particular 
phase of the subject suitable to the age of 
the pupils of the group. A study of the co- 
lonial period, too, created considerable in- 
terest. 

Even though a dominant motive may be 
carried out in the displays; nevertheless spe- 
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cial care is taken to include specimens of all 
the work of the students. It is true, though, 
that many activities of the school can be 
planned in relation to the motive which has 
been selected for the exposition. 


In preparation, personal invitations, stat- 
ing the pupil’s contribution to the exhibit, 
are sent to all parents of children having a 
display. Other features of the exhibition are 
explained together with a very friendly invi- 
tation to attend. Announcements also appear 
in local newspapers and the school paper in- 
viting all members of the community. 


The exhibit, which is usually held on a day 
during the first part of the commencement 
week, begins soon after the dismissal of the 
school for the day and extends throughout 
the evening. A table for the registration of 
visitors is placed in the main hall where 
guides await to assist persons in finding the 
various displays and demonstrations. A mim- 
eographed program is prepared to show the 
schedule of events which has been arranged 
so that visitors have an opportunity to view 
all phases of the exposition. It is possible for 
a person to spend several hours at the build- 
ing—viewing the exhibits, attending the show, 
watching the demonstrations, and _ stopping 
for refreshments served in the cafeteria. 


No claim is made in this discussion that the 
exhibit offers an opportunity to show the en- 
tire operation of the school. Perhaps a far 
better conception of the functioning of the 
school could be obtained through other means 
—such as a visit during the regular activi- 
ties of the day, but the interest of the spec- 
tators and their comments do show a real 
value for the exposition. Such statements as, 
“IT did not know the school was doing this” 
or, “I would like to have that table in my 





Fourth Grade Display Showing Art Work 
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home,” do compensate for the effort and time 
that are necessary to make such an exhibit 
possible. 


Commencement 


Through the Years 


Mary S. Criss 


Springfield, Missouri 


If on a night in May, 1939, each of the 
Springfield, Missouri, audience of 5,000 at- 
tending commencement’ exercises were 
handed a gold and white program booklet 
decorated with a floral spray of delicate pink 
wild roses and tied with silken cord-and- 
tassel, the oh’s and ah’s would make noise 
of no small volume. If on a May night in 
1884, however, the girls who handed out the 
programs had worn swirling silken formals, 
no doubt the oh’s and ah’s would have been 
as evident if not as numerous. Thus do times 
and manners change even in relation to com- 
mencement. 

One of the treasured files in our office is 
the registrar’s collection of commencement 
programs beginning with 1884. Turning over 
these programs from the cord-and-tassel and 
embossed style of that day to the simple page 
of today tells a history not only of changing 
styles in the printed program but in the ex- 
ercises themselves. For year after year the 
essay-oration commencement was the usual 
type. A co-worker tells of a commencement 
at which the seniors sat in a semi-circle in 
rocking chairs. Thirteen essays and orations 
were given. 

The speech department was not then a 
part of the high school, 
and the amplifier was un- 
known. One girl who 
dared to memorize her 
essay and give it as the 
boys did was an object of 
curiosity. The literary 
theme was usually one 
for the girl and it lent it- 
self well to being written 
and read aloud. Boys, 
knowing more of the 
world beyond the school 
house door, could more 
ably discourse upon more 
worldly subjects. Ges- 
tures with muscle back- 
ing them up could pro- 
duce the desired empha- 
sis upon a “Beyond-the- 
Alps-Lies-Italy” theme. 
(Continued on page 399) 
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A Method of Selecting National 


Honor Society Members 


HE Coshocton High School Council of the 
T National Honor Society has worked out a 

plan for the selection of members in 
which the students themselves participate and 
which includes ratings from a flexible activ- 
ity point system for the determination of 
the leadership ranking. 


The need for a different plan was expressed 
by members of the council at the beginning 
of last school year. It was felt that if some 
plan were set up which would be more ob- 
jective, the result would be an improvement. 
Therefore, inquiries were made of several 
schools having chapters and of the national 
office of the society. The plan that was 
worked out was evolved largely from sugges- 
tions offered by the handbook sent from the 
national office. 


Briefly, the plan is as follows. Since only 
the pupils in the upper third of the class in 
scholastic rankings are eligible to be consid- 
ered for membership, these pupils are ranked 
for scholarship in numerical order according 
to the average of their grades during the 
first seven semesters. Thus, the pupil with 
the highest average is number 1, the second 
highest, number 2, etc. 


The eligible pupils are ranked for leader- 
ship in numerical order according to the num- 
ber of activity points they have earned dur- 
ing the first seven semesters. These points 
are given for participation in athletics, mu- 
sic, dramatics, debate, clubs, news broadcasts, 
annual staff, library assistantships, scholar- 
ship contests, and class offices. 


This system has been set up on a flexible 
basis in order to provide the opportunity for 
recognizing excellence of achievement in ac- 
tivities. The maximum number of points that 
it is possible for a pupil to earn in each ac- 
tivity is given. This maximum is set for those 
students who do outstanding work. The spon- 
sor of the activity determines the number 
of points that a pupil has earned within the 
range set up in the system. In cases of en- 
tirely unsatisfactory achievement a zero may 
be given for the activity. 

The service and character rating is based 
upon a combined pupil-teacher ranking of 
the eligible pupils. The eligible pupils and 
the teachers are each given a ballot which 
has the names of the eligible pupils listed in 
alphabetical order. They are to rank the 
names in numerical order, according to their 
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estimate of the way in which they measure 
up to the following standards: 
Service— 

1. Is willing to render service to the school. 

2. Contributes ideas which improve the 
civic life of the school. 

3. Shows courteous attitude towards visi 
tors, teachers, and students. 

4. Represents the school in interscholastic 
or interclass competition. 

5. Is willing to do committee or staff work 


Character— 

1. Meets individual pledges and responsi- 
bilities to the school promptly. 

2. Demonstrates highest standards of hon- 
esty and reliability. 

3. Consistently demonstrates desirable qual- 
ities of personality (cheerfulness, friendliness, 
neatness, stability, poise). 

4. Co-operates by complying with school 
regulations. 

5. Exerts type of leadership which directly 
influences others for good. 


The ballots of the pupils are collected and 
a composite ranking made for each eligible 
pupil. The same thing is done with the bal- 
lots of the teachers. The average of the two 
rankings represents the pupil’s rank in serv- 
ice and character. It counts one-third of his 
total score. 


The total ranking is found by counting the 
scholarship ranking as one-third, the leader- 
ship as one-third, and the average of the 
pupil-teacher ratings on service and charac- 
ter as one-third. For example, if John Doe 
is 8th in scholarship, 6th in leadership, is 
ranged 9th by the pupils, and 10th by the 
teachers, his score would be 8 plus 6 plus 9% 
(an average of 9 and 10) for a total of 23%. 
Pupils are then ranked in numerical order 
according to these total scores, the low scores 
first. Those in the highest fifteen per cent of 
the class are then declared members of the 
National Honor Society. 

The council was very much interested in 
seeing how the pupils would react to the plan. 
An activity handbock incorporating it was 
given to each pupil several weeks before the 
selections were made. Thus, it was not a 
surprise to the pupils who were in the upper 
third of the class in scholastic ranking when 
they were called into a room and given a list 
of names of their own group on a ballot. Since 
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there were 150 students in the senior class, 
there were fifty in this group. Fifteen per 
cent of the total class, or twenty-two students, 
were to be elected. Therefore, each pupil was 
asked to rate twenty-two names on the list 
from one to twenty-two, according to the 
method discussed before, omitting his own 
name. The pupils took this responsibility 
quite seriously and even though they had for- 
ty-five minutes, several expressed the opinion 
that the time was not sufficient. 


There was a positive correlation of .88 be- 
tween the ratings made by the faculty and 
those by the students. This was judged very 
satisfactory by the council. The ratings were 
exactly the same with reference to four 
pupils. There was a difference of one in 
six cases, and of two in ten cases. There was 
a difference of five or less between the rat- 
ings of the students and teachers with refer- 
ence to thirty of the pupils, and in only six 
cases did the respective combined estimates 
differ more than ten. 


The advantages of the plan are that it is at 
least partially objective, makes unnecessary 
a discussion of student personalities in com- 
mittee meetings, incorporates the pupil rat- 
ing of themselves without over-emphasis, and 
is not difficult to summarize. In fact, no more 
time was spent by the council this year than 
in previous years in making the selections, 
and there was considerable less expenditure 
of nervous energy. 


Let's Hear From the Alumni 


Harvey B. Grocock 
Bristol, Connecticut 


School newspapers and magazines fail to 
utilize an invaluable source of special fea- 
ture material if they do not frequently print 
articles solicited from recent graduates who 
have either gone away to college or joined 
the ranks of breadwinners. 


From the former group it is desirable to 
obtain pertinent information on fraternity 
and sorority life, opportunities for self-help, 
courses of study, and so forth. The latter 
group can give up-to-the-minute facts on 
working conditions, necessary educational 
preparation, duties and methods of work, et 
cetera. A well planned series of articles on 
such topics not only interests the pupils but 
also provides them with much needed infor- 
mation of a practical sort, and in accomplish- 
ing these aims it correlates most effectively 
with the objectives of modern educational and 
vocational guidance. 

Such material is of interest, not only be- 
cause the readers usually know the contrib- 
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utors personally and are eager to hear of their 
latest experiences, but also because the pupils, 
especially the seniors, realize that they them- 
selves will soon be facing the same or simi- 
lar situations. These articles give them prac- 
tical information on imminent problems, and 
they do it in a singularly effective way be- 
cause there is no barrier of age or position 
between the writer and the reader. A common 
bond makes it easy for the one to present 
and the other to assimilate a definite point of 
view. On the other hand, if the same informa- 
tion is given by the principal or a member of 
the faculty, the reaction of the pupil is almost 
inevitably colored by a suspicion that his 
superiors are taking one more opportunity 
to preach to him. 

Naturally, the faculty advisor of the school 
paper feels that it is especially appropriate 
to use material written by his former staff 
members, but obviously he is not limited to 
that source exclusively. Any graduate whose 
career is of interest and practical value to 
the student body is a good prospective con- 
tributor—if he can write in a clear, vivid 
style. Incidentally, the alumni nearly always 
co-operate promptly and enthusiastically, par- 
ticularly the more recent graduates. 


The entire program must be carefully 
planned to achieve a proper balance and co- 
herence—a task which inevitably falls on 
the shoulders of the faculty advisor. Since 
the articles have to be solicited, there is a 
considerable amount of contact work to be 
carried on by mail and telephone. An effi- 
cient way of handling this problem is to es- 
tablish a separate department with one staff 
member in charge of all details under the di- 
rect supervision of the advisor. 

In addition to its journalistic and educative 
values, this plan helps with the solving of 
two other problems of significance to the 
modern educator. It obviously does its bit 
in retaining the interest of the alumni in the 
welfare and development of the school. It 
also offers one more way by which the school 
can keep in touch with its graduates in a 
really personal manner. 





I would like to suggest that out of the 
storm and stress of the past few years a 
new American philosophy is emerging in 
which there is a lessening emphasis on the 
material aspects of our civilization and a 
heightening of emphasis on the intellectual 
and the spiritual.—Dr. Charles E. Friley. 





What men want is not talent, it is purpose; 
in other words, not the power to achieve, but 
the will to labor. I believe that labor judi- 
ciously and continuously applied becomes 
genius.—Balwer. 
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The Citation Roll 


schools some kind of a roll on which are 

placed the names of pupils who have made 
the highest grades or marks in subject matter 
fields. The idea may be the result of a be- 
lief or tradition that such a plan will act 
as an incentive to stimulate others to get 
high marks also, As far as the pupil is con- 
cerned, high marks and an athletic letter 
seem to be all that is worth striving for if 
he is to judge from the glorification of these 
things alone. 

The academic field by itself is not a fair 
field in which to achieve distinction for all 
pupils. These young learners know all too 
well their shortcomings as judged by aca- 
demic standards, and many know also it is 
foolish to think that success in this class is 
even possible for them. Educators know that 
individual differences make success impos- 
sible for all in any one field. It would seem 
that it is the use, and not the device itself, 
that is harmful. 

Looking at the matter of an “honor” roll, 
for example, so often has such a single stand- 
ard worked its way into the educational 
ideas of a community, that it would cause 
considerable of an upheaval in family and 
community life if it were removed. Addi- 
tions may be made, but subtractions are 
filled with dynamite. For example, here is 
a family that pays a certain amount of money 
to the child for every grade of “A” made. 
Remove this possible source of income for 
the child and the satisfactions of parents for 
a possible incentive to success, and social re- 
adjustments are needed. 

Education along the line to be suggested 
should help to improve the situation. The 
newer point of view in education seems to 
have a better solution, when it says that ev- 
ery activity to be worth-while must carry 
its own reward. 


What we know about individual differences 
leads us to believe that with the proper use 
of the “honor” roll we must still keep some 
form of academic approvals, but not to the 
exclusion of doing something for the other 
90 per cent of the students. Surely so over- 
whelming a majority is deserving of a large 
consideration and a place “in the sun.” There 
is nothing wrong about finding out which stu- 
dents make the highest grades, who are so 
fortunate as to be academically minded. On 
the contrary, it is the school’s duty to find 
these persons and to help guide them edu- 
cationally and vocationally. 


L IS not uncommon to find in our public 
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Wituiam O. ForMAN 
Supervising Principal, 
New Salem, Pennsylvania 


But the foregoing discussion leads us to 

conclude that there should be a “roll” large 
enough and broad enough to take in the en- 
tire school. Its chief function should be to as- 
sist in the guidance program of the school, 
without any thought of glorification. Such a 
roll must not single out certain phases of 
activity. It must help to awaken, discover, 
and recognize all special abilities, More than 
this, the modern school must use some con- 
crete means to define and to encourage the 
growth of desirable social traits from the 
first grade up, if pupils are to be happy and 
successful. Some plan must be worked out 
that is democratic and fair, that recognizes 
the principle of individual differences, and 
that will substitute success for a sense of 
failure. The theory of approvals is basically 
sound, for it stimulates and encourages all 
pupils. On this theory and the foregping 
desirable features, the Citation Roll came 
into existence as a part of the guidance pro- 
gram. 
While the idea contained in the “honor” 
rolls sought to emphasize the likeness of 
pupils, the citation roll, in keeping with a 
modern trend, seeks to emphasize the differ- 
ences of pupils. It is so broad and compre- 
hensive in its scope that it can be made a 
powerful agency to build character and to 
set higher standards of scholarship, as well 
as higher standards of conduct and behavior. 
It is not a roll in the sense that it necessarily 
needs to be published. 


How would a school begin to use the cita- 
tion roll? Some schools are already using it 
in part by means of the “honor” roll. Simply 
extend the recognition to include traits of 
pupils through some act or example that is 
objective. In one school, after only a few 
weeks, twenty-eight different traits were ob- 
served and the roll increased 600 per cent. 
For example, here are some of the quali- 
ties named: 


ability in music leadership 
ability in art reporting 
neat workmanship housekeeping 


earnest workmanship painting 


courtesy research ability 
cheerfulness dramatic ability 
enthusiasm song leadership 
orderliness self confidence 


The citation roll is posted in the room, so 
that the example and the act may be associ- 
ated together. It is needless to say how valu- 
able such records are for a complete pupil 
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_accounting system. Pupils, parents, and citi- 
zens may join in giving citations. 

Several years experience with the citation 
roll shows that pupils will grow in the di- 
rection which such a plan offers. For instance, 
from recent records in a school of 1,400 stu- 
dents, 645 were cited for some particular qual- 
ity, 273 were boys. Many had several differ- 
ent qualities, so that the total number of 
qualities for the school was 1,352 for one 
report period, and for a corresponding period 
it had increased to 1,726, close to 30 per cent 
increase. It is an interesting fact that over 
this same period of time a new report card 
provided a method of measuring the loss of 
undesirable traits of character in this same 
school. This loss was 26 per cent, almost the 
same as the gain in desirable traits. It would 
seem that an equal substitution had taken 
place and the school had grown in the right 
direction, 

Teaching pupils how to study has always 
been a desirable objective of the school. Lack 
of this ability has been frequently pointed out 
among high school students and college per- 
sons. No doubt study technique and work 
habits have not been definitely taught in the 
haste to teach subject matter. The citation can 
be used in this connection to secure better 
study habits. To show how this was done, it 
was necessary first to set up proper teaching 
methods. 

With a group-study plan properly organized 
and administered, independent work habits 
and study habits were found possible and en- 
couraged. In the school referred to above, so 
much emphasis had been put on this study 
outcome of school work that it was not sur- 
prising to find that the leading trait cited 
among those 1,352 was that of independent 
study habits; the number of pupils so listed 
was 148. Other leading traits were courtesy, 
118 times; co-operation, 115, etc. There were 
143 different items listed among the 1,352. 

After a conference between an officer of 
a patrol and the captain, the officer con- 
fessed that he had not followed regulations 
laid down by the group. A little later an- 
other officer came in and of his own choice 
gave up his insignia, saying he, too, was 
guilty, and that he wanted his school to have 
good officers. This latter boy was given a 
citation for the act. Is recognition of such 
an act as important as that of high marks? 
When a parent says, “Fred, I would rather 
see you bring home such a report as that 
than all the other marks,” there must be 
some merit in the plan. 

Perhaps the most important contribution 
that the citation roll makes is the way it de- 
fines a situation or a trait of character. It 
is by example, not by precept. How often 
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things are too subtle to define by words! The 
field is fair to all and provides a plan by 
which the school may grow. It is not some- 
thing to be broadcast, glorified, and published 
to the world—that those whose names are in- 
scribed have reached immortal fame. Such 
a use would defeat its purpose at the begin- 
ning. Rather, it is a device by which to de- 
fine and to encourage the growth of desirable 
qualities educationally, socially, morally, and 
vocationally and to foster the growth of the 
folkways, the mores of the school and life 
outside the school, 

Here is a girl in her early teens, acting as 
a mother to three smaller sisters, rising early 
in the morning, planning and cooking the 
meals, getting the younger ones off to school 
and accepting home duties. Is she not de- 
serving of a place on the roll? Here is another 
who can plan and cook a meal as well as 
can an adult, but her academic ability is be- 
low the usual junior high school ability. Or 
a boy who rises at 4 a.m.—but why should 
the list be continued? 

If the school years of the child are to be 
made more interesting so that the conditions 
for the learning process may improve, then 
the citation roll offers one place where all 
may achieve some degree of satisfaction, a 
bond of common understanding, and a feeling 
of success. 





“Above all else, the schools (of the future) 
will aim to build character. The rising gen- 
eration will be taught to be honest, gener- 
ous, courageous, friendly, and considerate; 
to believe in, and to have the habit of, work- 
ing hard, and to be accurate and responsible. 
They will know the duties as well as the 
privileges of citizenship in a democracy—they 
will have some understanding of government, 
local, state, and federal, and of their part 
in it.’—Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Presi- 
dent-Elect of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 





The lecture method is usually an insult to 
the intelligence of the high school student, 
as the teacher develops only the material in 
the text, which the student can easily read 
and comprehend himself.—G. C. Elliott. 





“There is something new in the world to- 
day, something out of which a new and finer 
world can be built—and it is civilized leisure.” 
—Dr. Harry A. Overstreet. 





The biggest, most important thing we have 
in the United States is the business of gov- 
erning ourselves.—Harold Coldwell, Lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Navy. 
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High School Contests Should 
Be Free to the Public 


of Regents accepted the report of one of 

its committees recommending that athletic 
sports be placed on the same footing with 
other academic subjects. This is a definite 
step in the right direction and is an indica- 
tion of the trend of athletics and sports in 
the school curriculum. The Empire State has 
taken the lead which other states will no 
doubt soon follow. Why shouldn’t this thing 
come to pass, and why shouldn’t all high 
school athletics be offered to the general pub- 
lic without a charge for admission? 

The school can succeed only in proportion 
to its service and co-operation with the pub- 
lic. When it desires something materially, it 
has to depend upon the will and judgment 
of the community to grant the request. Pub- 
lic education recognizes its responsibility to 
serve the community, and is bending every 
effort to achieve this goal. Regular visiting 
days for parents are scheduled, and they are 
urged to visit the school to see just what is 
being done. The movement of inviting par- 
ents to return to classes (often called “back 
to school night,” where the parents attend the 
classes of their children, or a schedule made 
up for them) has proved popular. It shows 
that people are interested in their schools, 
and the schools are interested in the people 
of the community. 

It would be ridiculous to charge an inter- 
ested citizen a fee to visit the school, and it is 
likewise absurd to charge a citizen a fee to 
watch the athletic school teams perform. If 
the athletic program has a contribution to 
general education, it should be free to the 
public the same as the classroom, and it 
should be financed the same as the other de- 
partments of the school. Why should an ath- 
letic department finance its own program? 
Whether it be a good or bad athletic finan- 
cial set-up, it seems that no one department 
of a school program should be isolated to 
finance itself. 

School athletic teams are often the athletic 
representatives of the community, and should 
be financed by the whole community. Indi- 
viduals interested in high school athletics 
should not be compelled to pay for this in- 
terest in their school teams. It is doubtful 
whether it would be necessary to build larger 
stadiums or gymnasiums to handle increased 
crowds. The adoption of this free athletic pol- 
icy might bring about more facilities for 
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Howarp G. RICHARDSON 


Director of Physical Education, Ridgewood 
High School, Ridgewood, New Jersey 


administering physical education programs to 
be enjoyed by a greater number of school 
students and people of the community. It is 
a duty of physical education to increase its 
activity program among all age groups when- 
ever possible. We need more participation in 
sports and greater public facilities to admin- 
ister programs for the people of the commu- 
nity. “We need more athletics, not less,” are 
the words of Dr. George B. Cutten of Colgate 
University. 

High school athletic programs dependent 
upon the finances from athletic associations 
of the school are not sound for these reasons: 
first, the source of income fluctuates each 
year; second, the amount of income is de- 
pendent to a great extent upon the success 
of the school teams, the weather, and the 
economic condition of the community; and 
lastly, the program develops an unwholesome 
attitude among the athletic director, the 
coaches, the players of the teams, and the 
student body. Let us consider these angles a 
little more in detail. 

We know most high school athletic associa- 
tions are made solvent from the monies re- 
ceived from gate receipts. Revenue received 
from the sale of student athletic association 
memberships (name varies in different high 
schools) is not sufficient to carry the finan- 
cial burden of the athletic program. The defi- 
cit is accumulated from the gate receipts col- 
lected at all home games. We know that the 
total amount of gate receipts is in proportion 
to the winning of the team. If the high school 
possesses a winning team, it will be well 
patronized, for the public always supports 
a winning team. By the same token, if the 
team is a losing one, it matters little about 
any of the other virtues that the team may 
exhibit; it will not be supported by the fans. 
The high school athletic program is depend- 
ent upon the “win” complex. 

If this economic problem were the only 
condemning factor of the present system of 
financial high school athletics, we might en- 
dure it, but let us consider briefly the more 
remote influences—influences, however, that 
are unwholesome and effect directly the stu- 
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dent body, the player 
coaches of the various sports, and the athletic 
directors who are held responsible for super- 
vising the program in physical education and 
athletics. 


participants, the 


The athletic director’s task of budgeting 
the funds anticipated during a school year 
against those which he will actually receive, 
is in itself a problem. It is his duty to equip 
adequately the various athletic teams, pay 
officials, engage safe transportation, and take 
care of all the necessary expenses connected 
with high school athletics. What do you think 
happens when the anticipated revenue is in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the program? 
Several answers may be applied to the situa- 
tion, namely: the money is borrowed from the 
board of education; the bills are not paid 
until the following school year; the sports 
program is curtailed because of lack of funds; 
the team is transported in private cars, or 
the team’s equipment order is cut. The selec- 
tion of any of these possible solutions is not 
solving the real problem permanently. Of 
course, during the good years of financial 
backing the team’s needs are well cared for, 
and some schools may be wise enough to build 
up a surplus. This is the exception, however, 
and not the rule among the high schools. 


When admission is paid to see high school 
boys play sports, it often builds up unwhole- 
some attitudes. When boys make these re- 
marks—“Who makes all the money for the 
athletic association?” or “Why shouldn’t the 
school award us sweaters, gold pins or some 
other personal reward for our service?” we 
might ask ourselves if athletics really makes 
a character contribution to education. Maybe 
a school should do all these things for the 
boys who really earn the money to finance 
the sports, but it seems fair to say that boys 
play because they like sports. If they do not 
want to play and earn the money for the 
school athletic association, it would be easy to 
dispense with athletics, and there would be no 
problem. When boys realize that money is 
paid to see them play, they immediately feel 
that an injustice is done if they do not real- 
ize something personally for their service. 
This same spirit is manifested in college 
sports today. The college athletes are de- 
manding pay for their services, and many 
people think they should get it. If a college 
can build a stadium and pay fabulous sal- 
aries to coaches, the boys who make this all 
possible are deserving of something more 
than the privilege of paying their way through 
college in order to study there. The evil of 
being paid to play can directly be traced to 
the high school level, where the seeds of pro- 
fessionalism are planted in the embryonic 
athletes. Perhaps the high schools could be 
of greater service to the college if their sports 
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were not conducted on a commercial plan, 
but rather on an amateur plan in which no 
money is paid to see their games. 


A Motion Picture 
Commencement 


Claymont Special District Public High 
School, Claymont, Delaware 


Our “Class of 1929” was the first one to 
be graduated from our high school. From the 
beginning, our commencements have been 
made up of performances of the graduates. 
We missed by a few years the age of the 
flowery oratory of imported speakers. 

Our graduates have furnished the com- 
mencement program—but not with formal 
speeches on profound and abstract subjects, 
about which they knew little and cared less. 
Their numbers were the outgrowth of some 
of their interests pursued in high school. 


But the so-called “‘vitalized commencement” 
itself became somewhat tiresome. There was 
a need for something “different.” With that 
need in mind, this year we are trying an in- 
novation—motion pictures. 

For his contribution to this year’s com- 
mencement program, each senior has chosen 
an activity in which he has been most inter- 
ested or in which he has been most success- 
ful. After making his choice he prepared a 
scenario script—all this, of course, with fac- 
ulty advice and guidance. Next he practiced 
the action for the demonstration to be photo- 
graphed—hoping to avoid the necessity of 
“re-takes” and their waste of time and film. 

Besides the individual showing, for which 
each graduate is allowed twenty feet of film, 
demonstrations of group interests and activi- 
ties will be shown. Each of these, of course, 
represents a group project in scenario writ- 
ing. It happens that our superintendent, H, E. 
Stahl, has had experience in taking movies. 
His ability and judgment make our set-up 
complete. 

We do not know of an instance in which 
our type of program has been used before. 
Perhaps other schools feeling a need for get- 
ting away from a stereotyped form of com- 
mencement program will be interested in try- 
ing a similar experiment. 





Careful attention to one thing often proves 
superior to genius and art.—Cicero. 





Experience is a dead loss if you can’t sell 
it for more than it costs. 
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‘The Voice of Washington Junior’ 


ice club, was organized in the fall of 
1938 with a dual purpose: to make fuller 
use of the school broadcasting system and to 
train junior high school pupils in radio tech- 
nique. In other words the purpose was, and 
is, to provide two kinds of service—that to 
the school and that to the individual. Not un- 
foreseen by-products have been, or will be, 
the production of radio plays, a motivated 
course in diction, and encouragement toward 
expression of backward personalities, perhaps 
otherwise in a large school intimidated and 
lost. 
Our idea of service to the school originated 
in the following manner. For some years 
Washington Junior High School has had a 


W ix the above motto, Radiolites, a serv- 





A Morning Broadcast 


complete radio system, with loudspeakers in 
every room and microphones in the princi- 
pal’s office and in the electricity shop. Daily 
announcements came from these microphones 
at 8:20 in the morning and occasionally at 
afternoon dismissal. The principal and the 
electricity instructor, club advisors and some 
students (club representatives) had been the 
announcers. 


But this haphazard arrangement had been 
unsatisfactory from several standpoints. At 
8:20 students are in their home rooms, pre- 
paring to pass to the day’s classes at 8:30. 
Teachers are busy writing absence and library 
slips and recording attendance. It is difficult 
for them to leave the room at such a time 
to broadcast or to see that a student does 
so. If the principal announces everything from 
meetings to lost mittens, attention to his really 
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Teacher, Washington Junior High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota 


important suggestions or instructions is dif- 
fused. Furthermore, students broadcasting 
occasionally were not always satisfactory, be- 
ing inexperienced; some had poor pronuncia- 
tion, some, poor voices or monotonous 
delivery. A further danger was the unintended 
creation of “star” announcers whose monop- 
oly confined microphone experience to those 
who needed it least. 

During its first semester of existence, Ra- 
diolites met on Thursdays after school, but 
in conformity with the school policy of plac- 
ing activities within the daily session, meet- 
ings are now held the first period on Fridays. 
Although this arrangement has the draw- 
back of possibly excluding some worth-while 
members because of program difficulties, it 
has the advantage of inviting to membership 
non-aggressive pupils who would not volun- 
teer but who will benefit from the social and 
speech training offered. In other words, a less 
select and less easily trained group results; 
but a work is attempted more in keeping with 
the democratic guidance aims of the junior 
high school. 

Radiolites operates in the following manner, 
At each meeting the usual, but simplified, 
parliamentary order is followed, with the 
president presiding, and the secretary taking 
minutes. The first and very important task 
is the assigning of an announcer for each day 
of the following week. Names are chosen al- 
phabetically and the list is immediately posted 
in the office near the Radiolites’ mail box. 
A “checker” is also selected, whose duty for 
the week is to ascertain each morning that 
the announcer of the day is present and on 
the job. The checker is a student of known 
dependability and perfect attendance, usually 
a volunteer. The remainder of the hour is 
spent in rehearsing the prospective announc- 
ers with a dummy “mike”; in criticism of 
voice, enunciation, pronunciation and expres- 
sion; and in discussion or planning of any 
play or program that may be under way. 

Each morning of the following week the 
appointed announcer (or the checker in case 
of absence) goes to the office, collects the an- 
nouncements for the day, proceeds to the con- 
trol room and broadcasts. Announcements 
may embrace anything from important re- 
hearsals and publicity for various affairs to 
requests for lost books. A bright green box 
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with “Radiolites” in orange letters is the de- 
pository tor the announcements, which are 
written on mimeographed slips distributed 
to the teachers and available in the of- 
fice. The slips have space for the announce- 
ment, a line for a sponsor’s signature, and 
a line for the date or dates the message is 
to be broadcast. Announcers are trained par- 
ticularly to observe the date lines so that er- 
rors in meeting times will not occur. 

Perhaps the most remarkable and praise- 
worthy characteristic shown by these thirteen 
and fourteen year old pupils is their depend- 
ability. Only once or twice in a semester of 
day-by-day broadcasting will someone forget 
his obligation. And when he does, he is the 
target for censure from persons his own age. 
The student realizes that the announcements 
are important and must be given on the day 
for which they are designated; he also real- 
izes his name is posted in the office and that 
responsibility cannot be evaded. Members 
are, of course, eligible to receive points to- 
ward the school letter for meritorious activity. 

Radiolites are not, of course, the exclusive 
broadcasters of the school. Any teacher or 
properly appointed student may do his own 
announcing. But Radiolites stands ready with 
its two-fold service which offers to the school 
trained, dependable announcers and to mem- 
bers, education in diction and poise. 


Clubs? 


JoHN Epcar CasweELi 
Assistant in Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


In his book, Creative Group Education, 
Slavson says, “It is believed that club pro- 
grams ought to represent the true interests of 
the members more fully than they do; should 
have more worth-while content; be built 
around spontaneous activity and inquiry in- 
terests, and lead to some vital and important 
results in the lives of the members.” Whether 
he refers to adult, children’s, athletic, or 
school clubs, is not mentioned. 

There are many who believe with Charles 
Leonard, NYA Supervisor of After School 
Recreation in Rochester, New York, that “... 
clubs supplement the work of the classroom 
in attempting to teach the child the funda- 
mentals of sportsmanship, group discipline, 
and parliamentary procedure through a pro- 
gram of recreation, thereby making the re- 
tention of these principles thorough because 
the learning of them has been so enjoy- 
able.” 

A number of educators (administrators) 
throughout the country will tell us that with- 
out clubs the schools lack something very 
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vital (the vitalized curriculum). But is this 
the feeling of the classroom teachers—those 
who actually conduct the clubs? 


Most sponsors are assigned to have a club 
during the club period. Many times the 
teachers are asked (told) to sponsor clubs 
about which they know absolutely nothing, 
and furthermore since it is an assignment, 
there is absolutely no interest in broadening 
the experience to cover that particular line 
of experience. Nevertheless, one day a week 
the clubs must be met for one period varying 
from forty-five minutes to one hour. 


A few years ago in one large junior high 
school a young lady teacher of English (and 
an excellent one) was asked to sponsor a 
“model airplane” club. At the very first meet- 
ing she told the boys, all of whom were ninth 
grade boys, that she knew nothing whatsoever 
about airplanes, less about models, but if 
they wanted the club she would meet with 
them so that they might carry on their build- 
ing activities. The club continued to meet, 
needless to say. Did that teacher have any 
trouble with a single member of that club, 
and she had some “prize scholars” in it? 
Never! The models which were turned out 
were elegant ones, too. It happens, too, that 
there was in our school a shop man who did 
not have a club at all. 

In the very next room the teacher, also an 
English teacher, not so young, however, had 
a club which was one of her own choosing. 
The club period was spent many times in 
stressing the deficiencies of that group’s Eng- 
lish work, and it really became an extra class 
period. Can this be called a club period? 
Other samples of this nature might be men- 
tioned, 

It would be safe to say that more than 
sixty per cent of the classroom teachers 
loathe the club period. If this group had their 
way about it, the period would either be dis- 
carded entirely, or added as a regular class 
period. The clubs do not “represent the true 
interests of the members,” or the teachers. 
Of course, club supporters will defend that 
point in the fact that the school program is 
for the children, not the teachers. Yet how 
many teachers teach regular classes in which 
they have little interest? Why should not this 
same procedure be carried over into club 
sponsorship? 

Clubs are worth-while to the extent that 
the needs (interests) of small, like-minded 
groups do supplement the work of the class- 
room, under interested sponsors. Whether the 
retention of material covered in clubs is more 
thorough opens a problem for wide discussion. 
It would seem that as in most educative proc- 
esses the learning speed and the retention 
ability is almost directly proportional to the 
felt needs (interests) of the groups. 
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A Fishing Club Program 


Aim: To broaden the student’s inter- 

est in fishing by enabling him to become 

better acquainted with fish and to recognize 

the value of fish as one of our natural re- 

sources. To acquire knowledge and skill in 
the art of fishing. 


Those eligible: Any pupil wishing to make 
fishing his hobby. 

Meeting: Once each week for thirty min- 
utes. Occasional outing and fishing trips. 

Procedure: Group discussions; reports by 
individuals and by committees. Talks by per- 
sons outside the school. Visits to hatcheries, 
pet shops, and aquariums. Fishing trips as a 
group and as individuals. 

Sources of material: Encyclopedia, refer- 
ence books, books on natural history; biol- 
ogy, geology, sporting magazines, National 
Geographic Magazine, books, and _ sporting 
column in newspaper; U.S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries, fish markets, sporting goods dealers, 
railroads, and mountain resort booklets. 

It is not to be expected that these subjects 
will be used in the order given here. It will 
be necessary to vary them to suit local con- 
ditions. 

The club members must understand that 
it is not possible to go fishing during the 
meeting period. The work done in the club 
should make them eager to avail themselves 
of opportunities to fish outside of school 
hours. The club work should enable them to 
fish more intelligently and with more satis- 
factory results than they have perhaps expe- 
rienced in the past. 

1. First MEETING. Statement of the aim of 
the club. Understanding of the limitations im- 
posed by the school program and suggestion 
of the possible pleasure and profit. Parlia- 
mentary procedure. Get acquainted. Each 
member introduce himself and state his fish- 
ing experience. By this is meant: where he 
has fished, what he has caught, when he 
goes fishing. Ask each member to write out 
in detail the extent of his fishing activities 
and bring to the next meeting. 

2. Talk by representatives of the State De- 
partment of Fish and Game. Invite discus- 
sion and questions from the club members. 
Collect the records of each member’s fishing 
experience. 

3. Organization. What officers are needed? 
President, vice president, secretary, treas- 
urer, committees. Discussion of duties and 
qualifications. Election. Turn the records and 
roll of club members over to the secretary. 

4. Make a list of all fish known to the 


H ° is the basis for a fishing club: 
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WituuaM A, FirzceraALp 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


members. Divide the list among the members 
and ask that they bring to next club meet- 
ing the following: picture of the fish; its 
size, color, characteristics, and habitat; prob- 
able methods of catching. Report to be writ- 
ten and filed with secretary. A folder or large 
envelope should be prepared to receive ma- 
terial about each fish. 


5. Reports on fish known to club members. 
Appoint a committee to visit all fish markets 
to see what fish are available for table use. 
Get information about these fish. 

6. Report of committee visiting the fish 
markets. 

7. Fishing in your own state. Get a map 
of the state. Trace it showing towns and 
rivers and highways. Visit the state depart- 
ment, sporting goods dealers, bait dealers. 
Find the location of fishing streams and of 
lakes and secure all available information 
about them. The location and name are to be 
marked on the map and complete information 
filed with the secretary as property of the 
club and for use by all members. This proj- 
ect will necessarily continue and additional 
fishing places will be added to the map as 
fast as the information is secured. 

8. Bait. Each member takes a list of all 
fish known to be in local streams and ponds 
and brings in a report on the bait most likely 
to be attractive to each. These reports should 
be compiled and recorded. Where can bait 
be secured? 

9. The anatomy of a fish. Information can 
be secured from encyclopedia and other ref- 
erences. Each member may report on a dif- 
ferent topic. 

10. Different ways of catching fish. Fish- 
ing by prehistoric man. Fishing for the mar- 
ket. 

11. Fish stories. Each member brings in a 
“fish story.” He reads it and defends it if 
the club members see fit to question it. These 
stories may be mimeographed and distrib- 
uted to the school or offered to the school 
paper. 

12. The life of the deep sea fisherman. 
Write letters to Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Fisheries, and fish dealers adver- 
tising in magazines. Try to find someone 
who has seen these fishermen and can tell 
the club about them. 

13. Packing and shipping fish to the mar- 
ket. 

14. Oyster industry in the United States. 

15. Fishing tackle. Bring a representative 
from sporting goods dealer to talk. Ask him 
to bring tackle to show the club members. 
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16. Bait and how to use it. 

17. Mounting the Fish. Bring a taxidermist 
to the meeting to talk. 

18. Fishing boats. Search magazines for 
advertisements and catalogs. 

19. Outboard motors. Ask local dealers to 
talk to the club. 

20. Fly fishing. Demonstrate proper meth- 
ods of handling fly rod. Let the members 
bring their fly rods and play with them. If 
possible have some skillful fisherman help 
them. 

21. Florida fishing. Write for folders, cata- 
logs, railroad bulletins. Divide the club into 
committees. Let each committee plan a fish- 
ing trip to some place in Florida. Work out 
all details (except the number of fish 
caught). Railroad fare to destination; meals, 
hotel, boat and guide, bait, tackle. Fish likely 
to be caught. Names of rivers and lakes to 
be visited. 

22. Silver Springs, Florida. Write Silver 
Springs for information. 

23. Fishing at Reelfoot Lake. 

24. Fish for the table. Talk by someone 
from home economics department on prep- 
aration of fish for table. 

25. Boating terminology. See Sports Afield, 
February, 1936, pages 46-48. 

26. Fishing in Canada. 

27. Turtles. Bring someone from biology 
department to talk about turtles. 

28. Find someone who has fished in the 
Gulf or Ocean and ask him to talk 


PROPOSED ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


to be presented by The Fishing Club 
Thirty Minutes Required 


It is suggested that this program will have 
grown out of the activities of the Fishing 
Club. There has been no attempt to indicate 
any parts or lines to be taken by any indi- 
vidual. The details of the cast and conversa- 
tion will be prepared by the members of the 
club. Suggested topics are given here. 

The purpose of this program is to pro- 
vide a bit of information and entertainment, 
and every effort should be made to make 
the scenes effective. Camping equipment may 
be borrowed from club members and sport- 
ing goods dealers. For the person who be- 
lieves in integration of all departments of 
the school the following contacts are sug- 
gested: 

Dramatic Arts: The stage effects, the voices, 
the spoken lines, the scenery. 

Home Economics: The costumes, the camp 
kitchen. 

English: The spoken lines, suitable lan- 
guage. 

History and Geography: The verification 
of the historical items mentioned, the prom- 
inent men mentioned in the conversation, lo- 
cal points of interest mentioned. 
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Physical Education and Industrial Educa- 
tion: Bow and arrow, spear, stage equipment, 
electrical effects. 

Music: Suitable music and sound effects. 


Biology: Information about fish, night 
noises. 


Mathematics: Length and weight of fish 
mentioned in “fish stories.” 


PROGRAM 
Fisherman’s Prayer: 
“Grant to me to catch a fish 
So big that even I 
In talking of him to my friends 
May never need to lie.” 

Curtain rises on campfire scene after 
dark, tent, canoe paddles and other equip- 
ment, fishermen sitting around the fire. Mu- 
sic suggesting running water, owls, frogs, 
night noises. A moon if possible. 

Conversation topic: How did prehistoric 
man catch fish? The use of a spear made by 
sharpening a stick by burning it in the fire. 
Standing by a pool of water waiting for an 
opportunity to spear a fish. 

At this point music starts and a spotlight is 
thrown on the side of the stage showing a 
club member representing prehistoric man 
with his primitive spear waiting to spear a 
fish. Spotlight is on for only a second. 

Conversation resumed: Man later learned 
the use of the bow and arrow. A cord was 
tied to the arrow to prevent its loss and to en- 
able the fisherman to secure the fish after 
it had been shot. 

Music and spotlight on a man with bow 
and arrow, in the act of shooting a fish. 

Conversation resumed: The development of 
the fish spear, fish hook, and net. The change 
of attention from spearing or trapping the 
fish to the use of bait. 

Music and spotlight on barefoot boy with 
can of worms, straw hat, crooked pole, string 
of fish. 

Conversation resumed: The first fisherman 
needed the fish for food. The angler is inter- 
ested in the sport of luring the fish from 
the water and in finding its particular taste 
in insect or bug. Why do we go fishing? Is it 
for food or for sport? Quote President Roose- 
velt, Zane Grey, Luther Burbank, Henry 
Ford, or others. 

Music and spotlight on fly fisherman, boots, 
creel, fly rod. If there is enough room have 
him casting. 

Conversation resumed: Where to fish. Each 
one tells of some place near the school, how 
to get there, what fish may be caught. Fish 
stories: Several good “fish stories.” Time to 
turn in. Crawl into tent, lie down or roll up 
in blankets. 

Music, fire dies down. 

Owl, bull frog, night noises. 
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Debating for Truth, Not Decisions 


RGUMENTATION is the endeavor to 
A make others accept our own conclusions” 

is the opening statement in a study of ar- 
gumentation and debate, and certainly it is a 
good definition of what we usually think 
of as argumentation. But it is a matter of 
opinion whether or not an argument is worth- 
while under any circumstances. Certainly a 
modern salesman does not sell his goods by 
argument. Argument is psychologically wrong, 
and as an educational device wasteful of 
time. In the world of today things should be 
proved scientifically not oratorically, for elo- 
quent words may as easily lead one to false- 
hood as to truth. 

We cannot describe a procedure for con- 
ducting debate until we find a justification 
for the activity and decide just what it is we 
are trying to do. The traditional type of de- 
bate is today unsatisfactory, although it may 
be useful to us as a point of departure be- 
cause people in the modern world do not so 
much debate as consider. The true scientist 
never debates at all; he weighs evidence. The 
desire to obtain this evidence may be a pow- 
erful incentive to study or research; and if 
debate may be made to arouse this desire, 
then we have something very useful indeed. 
Suppose we make our definition: argumen- 
tation is motivation for study. 


The traditional debate is conducted back- 
wards. Students accept an affirmative or neg- 
ative position and then search for material 
to justify that position; whereas, logically they 
should search for material first and then 
make a decision. Evidence comes before con- 
viction. An objection may be made that we 
must have affirmative and negative sides to 
have a debate. So we must in that formal 
practice of oral expression known as debate; 
but why need the choice of sides be made be- 
fore the contestants know what they are ad- 
vocating? 

One of the most perplexing problems of to- 
day is the situation in Palestine. Let us note 
that the British do not debate the matter in 
Parliament in an effort to settle the issue by 
oratory. Instead a commission goes to Pales- 
tine and collects information from all sources 
—Jewish, Arabian, and British. The commis- 
sion makes a suggestion, but there is no prop- 
osition, “Resolved that Palestine should be 
divided into three parts.” The original sug- 
gestion may be acted upon, altered, or put 
aside; future evidence may cause a compro- 
mise. In the traditional debate an original 
proposition is almost sacred. 

The traditional debate has been of doubt- 
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ful value for a number of reasons. Teachers 
have written debates and had pupils mem- 
orize them. Judges have given prizes on the 
basis of delivery, with the result that many 
students—and indeed many adults—confuse 
oratorical effect and cleverness with sound 
reasoning. To the extent that teachers of de- 
bate have contributed to such misconceptions 
they have done a mis-service to education. 
Nor is the situation helped any by principals 
who insist that debate teams win in compe- 
tition with other schools and thus glorify 
alma mater. 


To make the debate worth-while both as a 
means of training in oral expression and as a 
method of encouraging a method of thinking 
things through to a conclusion, we might con- 
sider the following ideas: 


1. The object of debate is not to prove or 
disprove a given proposition, but to bring 
to light the true facts about a proposition. 

2. The proposition itself is not too sacred 
to be compromised. 

3. Efficient delivery is essential, bi:' lan- 
guage and oratorical effect must not be con- 
fused with fact nor used to conceal falsehood. 

4. The debater should not make final de- 
cisions until all evidence is presented and 
weighed. 

5. Debaters should not be judged to have 
won or lost a debate. 

In short, it is logical to suppose that we 
may conduct the debate scientifically; along 
the same lines that chemists and biologists 
consider a problem, Debates usually are con- 
cerned with political, economic, and other af- 
fairs that in the present are decided too often 
on the basis of prejudice and emotion. If a 
nation is ever to form the habit of consider- 
ing its problems objectively the beginning 
must be made in the schools. 

A debate starts with a proposition, thus: 
“Resolved that Palestine should be divided 
in three ways, one part to the Jews, one part 
to the Arabs, and one part to the mandate 
nation.” Imagine a chemist starting an in- 
vestigation in this manner: “Resolved that 
vitamin A is to be found in carrots.” The 
chemist is wiser than that, and so, too, was 
Parliament in considering the problem of 
Palestine. 

The correct proposition for Palestine was: 
“What is the best thing to be done with Pal- 
estine?” and for the chemist, “Where can 
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vitamin A be found?” The traditional prop- 
osition forms are conclusions made after evi- 
dence. They come at the end, not at the be- 
ginning, of a debate. 


The statement which is the occasion for a 
debate could be made a stimulus: for full in- 
vestigation instead of a proposition to be sup- 
ported. Thus: 

Traditional — Resolved that the United 
States should enter the League of Nations. 

Suggested—What would joining the League 
of Nations mean to the United States? (The 
question might be limited to any extent de- 
sirable—“Would joining the League of Na- 
tions help us to keep out of war?’’) 

With the proposition stated in the manner 
suggested, evidence should be gathered in the 
ordinary manner with this exception, that 
the investigator has not yet formed a conclu- 
sion and is not looking for points to bolster 
his side of the argument. In fact, he has no 
argument as yet. He should follow the ideal 
of rejecting assertion as fact. He should be 
taught to reject the false methods and pro- 
cedures used by the old philosophers, on 
which much of the traditional debate is based. 
The syllogism must be handled carefully, and 
should best not be used at all. Generaliza- 
tions must be perfect or not used. Reasoning 
from analogy must not be presented as defi- 
nite proof. Facts must be made the true basis 
of the investigation. 

The purpose of refutation remains the same, 
but the manner and the place of its use do 
not. In the traditional debate the speaker at- 
tacks his opponents’ argument by (1) attack- 
ing his opponents’ authorities, (2) attacking 
his opponents’ reasoning. Here, too, refutation 
has been misapplied. The rational thinker in- 
vestigates his own authorities and critically 
analyzes his own reasoning, and we would 
have him do this. 

In the traditional debate the debater has 
been taught to attempt to persuade other peo- 
ple by the force of his argument. This will 
be done as long as there are two sides to a 
question and men take sides. But appeals to 
emotion must be strictly governed, and ap- 
peals to prejudice outlawed completely. 

The form of the brief may remain as it is, 
although some changes may be made in stat- 
ing evidence. There will be an introduction, 
a discussion, and a summary (the summary 
replacing the conclusion). In presenting evi- 
dence a less dogmatic and more factual state- 
ment of evidence will be made, as illustrated: 

Traditional: 

1. The Cancellation of War Debts is wrong 
in principle, for 

A. It is unfair to the American people. 

Suggested: 

1. The Cancellation of War Debts would 
mean 
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A. That billions of dollars subscribed by 

Americans would not be repaid (fact). 

1. Certain Americans think it unfair 
because (fact) 

2. Certain Americans think it fair be- 
cause (fact) 

3. Certain Americans hold that ques- 
tion of fairness or unfairness is beside 
point because debtor nations haven’t 
enough gold to pay debts (fact). 

In short, the evidence will be presented in 
such a manner as to indicate that the speaker 
is attempting to get to the truth of a matter, 
all things considered, It has been suggested 
that refutation should be mainly applied to 
the speaker’s own authorities and reasoning, 
but the errors in others’ reasoning may be 
pointed out in the discussion. 


PROCEDURE IN DEBATE 

1. Debaters are chosen and a subject for 
discussion is given. 

2. The students study the subject. The in- 
structor may point out available sources of 
information. 

3. The instructor may discuss the organi- 
zation of a brief, and give individual help 
in preparing briefs. 

4. Speakers will present their findings— 
any order is acceptable—speakers may draw 
lots. 

Speakers, audience, and instructor will take 
place of judges. 

5. If desired, at the end of the discussion, 
propositions may be stated, and speakers may 
take sides. 

6. Speakers may ask each other questions, 
or members of audience may ask speakers 
questions. 

7. Speakers may suggest compromise or 
entire rewording of the original proposition. 

If it is desired that any decisions be 
reached, speakers, instructors, and audience 
(if audience is large, 10 people may be se- 
lected at random) may determine the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Speaker making best presentation, 

2. Speaker having best organized brief. 

3. Speaker using best reasoning. 

4. Speaker discussing most 
point. 

5. The side of the argument preferred by 
the voter (after all evidence has been pre- 
sented). 

If it is thought that selecting ten people 
from the audience would be cumbersome or 
unwise, the old method of using three judges 
might be used. They will, however, vote on 
five points, not on who won the debate. 

If the debate is between two schools (in 
forensic contests) points might be distributed 
in this manner: 

1. Best presentation—1l point for winner’s 
school 
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2. Best organization—1 point for winner’s 
school 

3. Best language—1 point for winner’s school 

4. Best point—1l1 point for winner’s school 

5. Side preferred—divided 

Point 5. Suppose one speaker from school 
A selects Affirmative and one Negative and 
the speakers from school B do likewise, while 
judges vote for Affirmative, the point will be 
divided %, *%. 

The debate might result in a 3 to 2 score, 
a 2% to 2%, a 3% to 1%, etc., or in extreme 
cases, 5 to 0, but in most cases both sides will 
score, which is reasonable. 


A Score Card for Home Rooms 


MARGARET RoBINSON 


Secretary of Student Council, Bedford 
High School, Bedford, Penna. 


In 1936 the Student Council of Bedford 
High School introduced a score sheet for the 
purpose of creating greater interest in the 
school. 

At the end of the six-weeks’ period, the 
members of the Council work out the num- 
ber of points the home rooms receive. Each 
room in the junior high and each room in the 
senior high with the highest number of points 
receives an award. This gives the lower 
grades an equal chance in the contest. 

The use of the score sheet has aroused con- 
siderable enthusiasm and interest in Bedford 
High School. Here it is: 


HomMeE Room Score Carp 


PTS. SCORE 
A. Average attendance 
I 0a a ake ons vw ohn Wah aan 5 — 
8 oad on caine WA oud es 500 Orn oo — 
I. sh hues ach od in 6.04 mE Gea 2 — 
re -l1| — 
C. Student participation in activities 
1. Members of competitive music teamsl — 
2. Members of other competitive teamsl — 
3. Members of public dramatic and 

music presentation cast............ 1 _- 
4. Participation in P.T.A.............. i— 
5. Student Patrol boys .............. 2—_— 
D. Quota of tickets, seals sold; attendance 

at special events during school year 
1. Room with highest number sold....3 — 
2. Room with second highest 

ee es aia 'g a. 0.0 seid 2— 
3. Room with third highest 

ER gE ES l1— 


E. Assembly participation 

1. Individual assistance on program.. 1 — 
(Excluding music groups) 

F. Scholarship 

1. Each A—3 quality points 
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. Each B—2 quality points 
. Each C—1 quality point 
. Each D—0 quality point 
. Each E—minus 1 quality point 
Grade for section total points 
divided by number in section 
. Every member on honor roll.......2 — 
. Every member on honor roll 
(7th and 8th grades only)..... 4 — 


. Clean school grounds 


Home room member displaying 
careless or untidy attitude on 
DED. Sa eieneaseantaews' -1 — 


. Clean, orderly room 


Floors free from paper and other 
unnecessary refuse .........cc0e0. l — 
2. Walls free from unnecessary pencil 

a l— 
3. Radiators, univents and window 

ledges free from dust, paper and 

gr Pe Pre Fe ee i— 
4. Desks kept in orderly condition, 

ey SOND 6 wn dw idence’ 1 — 
5. Windows closed, shades properly 

adjusted and lights turned off at 

chose GF echoed Gay ....cccccccccecs l1— 
6. Home room member displaying untidy 
attitude or poor judgment in any 


oe CW bo 


12d 


= 


- 


section of the building ........... -1 — 
I. Varsity squad 
1. Captain of major sport team ...... 2— 
2. Manager of major sport team ......1 — 
3. Assistant manager of major 

I Ss cited dn es oa ses Care 1 — 
4. Member of major sport team ......l1 — 
J. Honor societies 
1. National Honor Society membership5 — 
2. National Junior Honor Society 

hs cae ate cack sy 650 4 — 
3. National Athlete Scholarship 

Society membership .............. 4 — 


K. Violators of student council rules 


1. Running inside and outside of 

Es dass oR RMS ORS ve owe -l| — 
2. Disorderly conduct anywhere...... -| — 
3. Always keep moving ............. -1 — 
4. Walk in groups of two’s outside 

of building .......... te i — 
Se I Ds i wna c oan oda bic ous -1 — 
L. Student participation in government 
1. President of student council........ 2— 
2. President of athletic association...2 — 
3. Vice president of student council...l1 — 
4. Vice president of athletic associationl — 
5. Secretary of student council........ i— 
6. Secretary of athletic association....l1 — 
Be, SE GE SE eb sbccesccectcs i— 





A student may have many faults concern- 
ing which he may need help, but never a fault 
upon which he needs lecturing.—Dan O. Root. 
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An English Club for Non-Academic Students 


students who are entering our schools in 

increasing numbers, educators are con- 
tinuously being told to revamp their cur- 
riculum, marking systems, and methods of in- 
struction. Educators, too, have long since 
stopped arguing whether or not these stu- 
dents belong in school. The paramount prob- 
lem today is what is to be done. now that 
they have definitely shown their intention of 
remaining. Many courageous attempts have 
been made to assimilate these people. Some 
schools have tried homogeneous grouping, 
differentiated assignments, individualized in- 
struction, and various other methods. Regard- 
less of the approach, the fact generally re- 
mains that these people cannot keep pace 
with their academic-minded fellow students. 

To merely entertain non-academic stu- 
dents and dismiss them from school without 
making an honest attempt to impart some 
worth-while knowledge would be decidedly 
dishonest. Much material may be presented 
in an enjoyable way through club activity in 
the various subjects. 

Since many of these people are child-like, 
they can be approached by camouflaging the 
subject material to some extent. In an at- 
tempt to acquaint them with the proper use 
of the library, ability to talk properly and 
write simple, clear, yet concise sentences, 
use should be made of things with which they 
are all familiar and at the same time are not 
too closely associated with the _ traditional 
school curriculum. Whatever the choice might 
be, it is wise to have it definitely removed 
from the work done by academic students. 
There is a great distaste for subject material 
as such. Therefore, vigorous and novel at- 
tempts should be made to disguise the ma- 
terial. 

With the above in mind, teachers might 
well’ make use of numerous articles in life. 
A study of fruits, animals, or ways of making 
things is suggested. 

This can well be done during the time al- 
loted for an English club. Such activity car- 
ried on this way will result in a great deal 
of concomitant learning. Since the class will 
not spend too long a period on any one topic 
of discussion the danger of monotony will be 
greatly reduced. 

It is desirable to use one day a week for 
such club activity, thus giving the class the 
remaining four days for research. Each topic 
should be of sufficient interest to lend itself 
to a program of a month’s duration. 

‘ A study of the apple, for example, although 


D« to the great influx of non-academic 
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rather far removed from English, might well 
be a good initial topic for the consideration 
of the club. It should also lend itself to a 
great deal of enjoyment and at the same time 
be very instructional. 

The proverbial apple seems destined to 
remain with us as part of our culture any- 
way, sO we would not be far wrong in using 
it to aid us in teaching non-academic stu- 
dents. In fact, the apple looks to be ever 
reappearing and strengthening its grip. Just 
when its popularity appeared waning with the 
advent of increased and disseminated med- 
ical knowledge that was putting into discard 
the “apple a day keeps the doctor away” 
adage; just when we thought we were enter- 
ing a new era from the apple point of view;— 
there came from out of the south a terrific 
reminder—“The Big Apple.” Thus we have a 
fine starting point, for the introduction should 
be novel. Students should be assigned re- 
search and newspaper work on “The Big 
Apple.” Now our work is begun. The G-man 
angle might also be used. It is our job to track 
down this apple craze. 

The next job is to find out what there is 
about this piece of fruit from the tree of the 
family Malus that deserves such consider- 
ation. Stories and illustrated talks in class 
during the club meetings are now in order. 
It is innocent looking and not much differ- 
ent from any other fruit yet it made its pres- 
ence known from the very beginning. At- 
tempts should be made to find out why. This 
will result in reports on the early history of 
the apple. The story of Adam and Eve will 
undoubtedly be forthcoming. 


Greek mythology will probably be resorted 
to next in order to discover something of this 
history. Some research in the library will re- 
veal to them the story of how the Hesperides 
guarded the golden apples which Gaea pre- 
sented to Juno on her marriage to Jupiter 
and how poor Hercules in trying to get the 
apple had to hold the earth for Atlas while 
the latter grabbed the shining fruit. These 
stories can well be told in the form of illus- 
trated talks. Many of the students who do not 
like “oral composition” as such would enjoy 
telling about the things that they have dis- 
covered regarding apples. It is rather evident 
that the goal has not changed; namely, abil- 
ity to talk to groups in an intelligent man- 
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ner. The task, however, has been made much 
more enjoyable. 

There is also the story of how Eris, god- 
dess of discord, being peeved at not receiving 
an invitation to the wedding of Thetis and 
Pelias, threw a golden apple among the 
guests with the inscription, “for the fairest.” 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva being women, nat- 
urally fought for possession of the apple. 
Finally, Paris was chosen to judge the fair- 
est, and being honest awarded it to the right- 
ful person, Venus. For reward, Paris won 
the favor of Venus which led to his undoing 
not to mention the famous siege of Troy and 
its equally famous wooden horse. It’s hard 
to believe that the oft repeated and never to 
be forgotten legend of the wooden horse was 
the result of that guiltless, unsuspecting 
apple. 

The work now will probably become more 
interesting. The picture of how dcwn through 
history the apple proudly marched, stopping 
here and there to become part of a great 
legend or story, will n.eet with their child- 
like curiosity. As they continue the research 
or, better, the game of tracking down the ap- 
ple, they may next find it resting on the 
head of an outwardly proud and fearless lad 
whose bravery was aided by his inward fright 
which had made him motionless while his fa- 
ther, William Tell, took aim in hopeful ex- 
pectancy of knocking the apple from the boy’s 
head, Poems, pictures, and stories of William 
Tell may be presented. 

One meeting may be devoted to the ways 
in which the apple has helped man. Stories 
of how the great scientist, Sir Isaac Newton, 
by watching the flight of an apple from its 
resting place atop a tree to the earth below, 
discovered the law of gravity, as well as sim- 
ilar stories may be considered. 

The apple’s instructional role, too, must 
not be neglected. Few of these students will 
ever forget how in their grammar school days 
they were told to take two apples away from 
seven apples to see how many apples were 
left. Although never seen, the apples will be 
remembered long after the teachers are for- 
gotten. The delinquent boy and solicitous girl 
know all too well the merits of the apple in 
the eye of the teacher, particularly if it be 
a shiny one. 

A great deal of interesting material can be 
found on the role played by apples in early 
American life. Parts of rural America may 
have changed considerably with its electrifi- 
cation and mechanization but it will never 
cease looking forward to the season of the 
apple butter bees. What fun can be had by 
young and old when they join in stirring the 
sauce while it simmers in cider! The city peo- 
ple seldom know the joy they miss by being 
unable to get under the trees to sing and 
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play at the apple butter bee. There is enough 
material on this alone to well satisfy two 
good meetings. 

Nature, too, perhaps wanted us to remem- 
ber the lovely fruit for it made our anatomy 
such that parts of us are named in its honor. 
The apple of our eye and man’s Adam’s ap- 
ple that he so proudly displays in his neck 
give witness to this. From here the club mem- 
bers could have a meeting on American slang 
and the extent of its use. It will undoubtedly 
interest them to know that the factory where 
languages are made—as slang is often called 
—has not been spared the apple influence. 
Ball players are continuously advised by the 
crowds to hit the “old apple” while the pitcher 
who cannot control himself is said to have 
“apple-itis,” a word which in all probability 
will be in good repute in the near future. 

The world of song has seen the apple en- 
ter its realm frequently. One hasn’t really 
lived until he has joined a group singing “In 
the Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” Recently 
there have been added “The Old Apple Tree 
in the Orchard” and “In the Shade of the New 
Apple Tree” to the log list of apple songs. A 
study of songs from this viewpoint should 
prove very beneficial and entertaining 

Lovers may walk in the moonlight and 
young ladies may talk of trousseaux, but no 
marriage is really complete until the bride 
produces her first apple pie. Thus, a dis- 
cussion of pie baking should be forthcoming. 

Millions of people have gone to see “Snow- 
White and the Seven Dwarfs” and many 
more will go. Much as I liked Dopey and 
Grumpy and Snow-White and all the rest, 
there would be little left of the story if the 
poisoned apple were removed. 

No story of apples would be sufficient with- 
out some mention of the man whose name has 
become an integral part of our early west 
John Chapman, better known as Johnny Ap- 
pleseed, may not have led armies or held high 
political offices but his work in planting ap- 
ple trees throughout our western plains mak- 
ing life more joyful for our forefathers will 
not soon be forgotten. A report on his life 
as well as some of his contemporaries will 
lead us to work in biography reading. 

One could continue at length to show how 
very much with us the apple remains. After 
the study has been quite exhausted, the club 
could start a survey of horses, snakes, or any 
other thing that might prove interesting. The 
objective is to make the club activities pur- 
poseful. Such a program lends itself to this 
objective very satisfactorily. 





Those who have finished by making all 
others think with them, have usually been 
those who began by daring to think for them- 
selves.—Colton. 
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The Puppet Club 


club project. They have great appeal for 

children, regardless of age. All of the fol- 
lowing activities may be included in the prep- 
aration of a puppet show: 


P ciue ox provide excellent material for a 


Carpentry (the stage) 

Writing (the play) 

Wood carving (the heads) 

Modeling (the heads) 

Painting (the heads and the stage) 
Sewing and designing (the costumes) 
Art (posters and scenery) 

Printing (the program and tickets) 
Dramatics (the play) 


With such a list of activities it is possible to 
find something of particular interest to each 
child, and the progression from one step to 
another, until the climactic ending, serves to 
prevent the lagging of interest. 

It is possible to simplify the project and 
omit some of the activities to fit the de- 
mands of the particular club. The club may 
be divided into small groups, and simple 
plays with few characters given by each 
group during the semester. Or each group 
may be responsible for an act or skit, all of 
which goes to make up the final production. 
A circus lends itself well to this type of a 
show. There may be all 
kinds of animals, mid- 
gets, clowns, tight rope 
walkers, trapeze art- 
ists, bareback riders, 
etc. An operetta makes 
a grand show, and can 
be given with the co- 
operation of the Glee 
Club. 


There are two popu- 
lar types of puppets— 
hand puppets and mar- 
ionettes.The hand pup- 
pet is the simpler type 
and the _ better for 
younger children. They 
are best in the simple 
plays. Marionettes are 
manipulated by strings 
and require more skill. 
They are used with 
the best results in and 
above the junior high 
school. 


The expense con- 
nected with a club of 
this kind presents a 
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definite problem. If it is possible to invite the 
public and charge admission for the final pro- 
duction, you will find this a good way of 
making money. A puppet show is interest- 
ing and unique and will prove a drawing 
card. Some clubs solve the problem by charg- 
ing dues, but this is not advocated for most 
schools. Perhaps the best method of financing 
is by the P.T.A.—if you can sell that idea. 
Many cities have professional puppet com- 
panies, who will put on a play for your club 
or entire school. A show of this kind is a good 
way of stimulating interest in your club at 
the beginning of the semester, as it gives the 
children a picture of what they are trying to 
do and establishes for them a high degree of 
skill toward which to work. The WPA 
recreation set-ups in many places have pup- 
pet companies who give such plays absolutely 
free. 
Don’t miss the chance of trying out the 
puppet club—or you’ll miss a lot of fun! 
BIBLIOGRAPHY—PUPPETS AND MARIONETTES 
1. Making Marionettes, by C. Edmond Ross- 
bach. Harcourt, Brace, and Co., N. Y. 
. Puppet Plays for Children, by Florence 
McClurg Everson.Beckly-Cardy Co.,Chicago 
3. How to Give Puppet Plays, by Florence 
McClurg Everson.Beckly-Cardy Co.,Chicago 


to 





Scenery Painting Being Done by Marionetteers 
of School 76, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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4. The Show Book of Remo Bufano. The Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y. : 

5. The Tony Sarg Marionette Book. The Vik- 
ing Press, N. Y. 

6. The Book of Puppets, by Munger and El- 
der. Lathrop, Lee, and Shepherd, N. Y. 

7. The Boy Showman and Entertainer, by A. 
Rose. E. P. Dutton and Company, N. Y. 

8. Puppet Plays for Special Days, by Laura 
Rountree Smith. March Bros., Lebanon, O. 

8. Marionettes, Masks, and Shadows, by Mills 
and Dunn. Doubleday, Doran, and Com- 
pany, N. Y. 

9. Fist Puppets, by David Frederick Milli- 
gan. A. S. Barnes Co., N. Y. 





A Deep-Sea Diving Club 
(Continued from page 376) 


19. Don’t feel badly if people razz you. They 
all start that way but end by begging you 
to let them go down. Don’t charge them 
more than a quarter to avoid objection of 
the Sand-hogs Union, 


20. Don’t select people to man the pumps 
who fall asleep easily. This may make breath- 
ing difficult for you. 


21. Finally—Don’t be so polite as to tip 
your hat to every passing mermaid. 

As an additional project for the more able 
boys, interested in electricity, the helmet can 
be wired for sound—that is, equipped with 
a two-way telephone system. 

The school’s club equipped one helmet with 
a microphone from which a person making 
his first descent was interviewed. His voice 
carried from the bottom of the school’s swim- 
ming pool over the public-address system, 
as a kind of stunt staged in connection with 
the appearance of Dr. William Beebe, biolo- 
gist and deep-sea explorer, in the school au- 
ditorium. Several of the members prize the 
autographs that Dr. Beebe scratched in the 
paint of their helmets. 

The membership of the club at present, in 
a school with an enrollment of about two 
hundred fifty boys, is twenty-seven. About 
the same number of applicants were of ne- 
cessity refused membership. This would 
seem to indicate that although the activity 
requires much from the boy, he is compen- 
sated in the enjoyment he derives from the 
project. 





No individual in the school has such an op- 
portunity to influence conduct as the direc- 
tor of physical education. No one can do so 
much good as he, if he is facing in the right 
direction. No one can do so much harm as 
he, if he is merely using the school situation 
to advance himself.—Jay B. Nash. 
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Tail Wags Dog 


If the coach knows that he must win a ma- 
jority of his games or lose his job— 


If the English teacher is afraid to fail a 
football player— 


If boys are taught that winning games is 
the most important thing and that physical 
and mental development, sportsmanship, 
truthfulness, and honor are minor considera- 
tions— 

If ticket sales and game guarantees are 
more important than classroom procedure or 
scholastic standards— 


If you spend ten times as much on athletics 
as you do on libraries, equipment, and sup- 
plies— 

If overzealous alumni and near-alumni are 
allowed to fill your school with tramp ath- 
letes who have played in other schools and 
often under other names— 

If through a “regrettable oversight” you 
are frequently caught playing ineligible 
men— 

If these things are true of your school, Mr. 
Principal or Mr. President, you are not run- 
ning a high school or a college, you are 
merely the nominal head of a tin horn ath- 
lete-training institution which does a little 
mediocre teaching as a side line. You are 
the nominal head, but the place is really run 
by the drugstore cowboys and pool-hall ath- 
letes who make or break coaches—and the 
tail wags the dog.—Editorial in Louisiana 
Schools. 


“As case workers we recognize that the 
differences of people are assets, that it is 
upon these that we build societies. . . . Dif- 
ference is a precious thing to the individual 
and its recognition is one of the contribu- 
tions that we as case workers have to make 
to the understanding of human relationships. 
It implies fundamentally that we accept the 
gifts that each one brings to the common 
wealth and refrain from any attempt to mold 
everyone after a single image, no matter how 
fine that image may be.”—Margaret E. Rich 
in The Family, January, 1939. 





“It costs a community no more to train a 
good citizen than to train a ‘good’ gangster. 
At the end of his training the gangster is a 
heavy charge on the community. It costs so- 
ciety $300 a year to maintain an adult pris- 
oner in an institution; $400 for a juvenile de- 
linquent. The good citizen at the end of his 
training begins to support the community and 
contributes to its resources. The cost of keep- 
ing a youth in school averages $100 a year.” 
—From Youth—How Can Communities Help? 
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Haue You Read These? 


By THE EbiTor 





Can you imagine a physician prescribing 
for a patient without diagnosing his case? 
Probably not, but this is about what happens 
in the average American community’s edu- 
cational affairs. Too frequently the school 
gives the same dose of the same dope—a 
prescription usually copied from the chart of 
some other community, which in turn was 
copied .. ., irrespective of local needs. In- 
telligent school staffs are attempting to diag- 
nose and prescribe correspondingly. Two good 
articles that reflect some of the diagnosing 
possibilities will be found in the March Edu- 
cational Method—Miriam Sutherland’s “A 
School Survey of Personal Resources,” and 
Florence S. Harper’s “Students Make a Recre- 
ational Survey.” 


. 

Of course, you are aware that there is a 
very considerable movement to teach stu- 
dents, as well as adults, to read and listen 
discriminately to political, commercial, mili- 
tary, patriotic, and other types of pronounce- 
ments and advertisements. The Clayton, 
Mo., High School is one of the four hun- 
dred schools now co-operating with the In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis in the experi- 
mental development of better methods of 
instruction in this field. Some of the devices 
that are effectively used in this school are 
described by Howard Cummings in “Teach- 
ing Propaganda Analysis,” The Clearing 
House for March. 


And now turn to “Ramsey Junior High 
School’s Display Club,” H. E. Pulver, for a 
plan to eliminate your disgraceful bulletin 
board, your frowsy exhibit cases, and your 
sloppy picture and print displays, if you have 
any or all of them. Here is an outline of a 
year’s project—an_ excellent educational 
project. 

* 


Want to buy a college? You can pick up 
one cheaply right now. Dozens are available: 
men’s, women’s, coeducational; liberal arts, 
technical, professional; urban, suburban, 
rural; campus and non-campus; church, 
group, and singly controlled; large and 
small; and in almost every part of the coun- 
try. There’s no trick in this; it’s straight 
goods by a man with the goods. If you are 
occupationless, “For the man who wishes to 
combine service and commerce with a career, 
there’s nothing like owning a college,” says 
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the sub-head of Trentwell Mason White’s 
“Colleges For Sale” in the April Commen- 
tator. Here’s an interesting and authentic ar- 
ticle that will likely jolt you considerably. 


@ 

IF— 

You are interested in school trips, get Carl 
A. Jessen’s report, “School Tours,” Circular 
Number 177, from the United States Office 
of Education, It is free for the asking. See 
also, “Youth Visits Industrial Detroit,” Wil- 
liam Van Till, Educational Method for March. 

You want to know the outstanding books 
published last year, see “Sixty Educational 
Books of 1939,” Journal of the National Edu. 
cation Association for April. 

You are a former student of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City, and have heard dis- 
quieting rumblings about it, read George S. 
Counts’ “The Situation at Teachers College” 
in The Social Frontier for February. 


You are interested in tangling in the “new 
calendar” debate, you’ll find ammunition in 
The American Mercury for February—‘“The 
Calendar Is Out of Date,” by Anthony M. 
Turano. 

You are skeptical about tales of attempts 
to hand out money, read McClellan Patten’s 
“Please Take This Money” in the April 
American. 

You would like to know the story of our 
biggest fool, see “America’s Number One 
Fool,” Clay Osborne, in the April American 
Mercury. 

Your information on our “Government Pub- 
licity Machine” is inadequate, C. R. Walker, 
in the April Scribner’s, will add to it. 

You anticipate becoming a lady cop, let 
Lowell Brentano tell you the possibilities in 
“The Arms of the Law,” Forum for April. 

You believe Grand Canyon is large, read 
Riehard L. Neuberger’s “Hell’s Canyon, the 
Biggest of All’”—the story of the thousand- 
mile Snake River in our inaccessible North- 
west. 





Schools are invited to submit action photo- 
graphs for use on the front cover of School 
Activities, beginning with the September, 
1939, number. 





Any school seeking literature on student 
government should write to Richard Welling, 
Chairman, National Self Government Com- 
mittee, 80 Broadway, New York City. 
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News Notes and Comments 





President of N.A.J.D. 


Announces Activities 


William E. Blake of the Public High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut, and president of the 
National Association of Journalism Directors, 
announces that national meetings for the 
N.A.J.D. include the section with N.E.A. in 
San Francisco next July 6, 1939, and the Na- 
tional Council Teachers of English at the 
year end in New York. 

A project of N.A.J.D. includes a summer 
seminar and convocation of the teachers of 
journalism with Professor Brumm of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who is interested in 
starting an institute of this kind at the Uni- 
versity next July. 

Another service of N.A.J.D. is the setting 
up of a department this year to serve mem- 
bers by examining the manuscripts of text 
books planned for publication before they are 
put on the market. The committee consists of: 
Anne Lane Savidge, Central, Omaha, Nebr., 
chairman; Helen Blaisdell, South, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and Gunnar Horn, Benson, 
Omaha, Nebr. 





Dates for the National Conference on Vis- 
ual Education, with headquarters at 1111 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago, have been fixed 
by the Conference Council for June 19, 20, 
21, and 22 at Chicago, Illinois. 





School boards are prohibited from buying 
band uniforms and paying traveling expenses 
of employees, according to an opinion of At- 
torney General Mac Q. Williamson. He ruled 
they can buy athletic equipment including 
awards.—The Oklahoma Teacher. 





Memo—for Progress 


“Back to the fundamentals” is still the 
slogan of some unchanging minds. The masses 
under a dictatorship may be well trained in 
the fundamentals. Perhaps that is a major 
part of the education which they need for 
citizenship under their form of government. 
In a democracy, however, the fundamentals 
in the old-time sense do not suffice for citi- 
zenship. Democracy’s slogan is “forward to 
the most significant and most helpful teach- 
ing for living and participation in a demo- 
cratic society.”—Editorial in School Execu- 
tive. 





Sample copies of School Activities will be 
sent to prospective subscribers upon request. 
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A summer scene resulting from the WPA- 
NYA project at Cardwell, Missouri, where 
students get “hot lunch for one mill.” 


The National Self Government Committee 
has received over 1,400 replies to a question 
naire from high schools throughout the coun- 
try describing their student organizations. 





A Symposium on Guidance Through School 
Activities was recently presented by members 
of the faculty of the Clyde, North Carolina, 
High School to their Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 





The Third Annual Texas Conference on 
Extra-Curricular Activities will be held at 
the University of Texas May 5 under the di- 
rection of Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 

In an effort to determine the most popu- 
lar subjects for this conference, Dean T. H. 
Shelby circulated a questionnaire listing the 
general topics usually included in the extra- 
curricular texts. It was found that three top- 
ics stand out above the rest as of especial in- 
terest to Texas schools at this time, as 
follows: 

1. New Type Assembly and Commencement. 
2. The Home Room. 
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3. Student Publications. 

The Conference will therefore devote the 
major portion of its time to a consideration 
and discussion of these three features of the 
extra-curricular program. 





In a decision emphasizing that the salute 
to the flag is a symbol of patriotism and a 
“gesture of love and respect” for the coun- 
try over which it flies, the New York State 
Court of Appeals ruled, January 17, 1939, that 
school children could be compelled to salute 
the flag—New York State Education. 





Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., is an organi- 
zation that is doing a big work. Anyone in- 
terested in learning more of it should write 
to Sanford Bates, Executive Director, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 








Entertainers at the High School Night Club, 
McHenry (Illinois) High School. 





American Education Week 


The theme for American Education Week 
in 1939 has been announced for the week, 
November 5-11, as “Education for the Ameri- 
can Way of Life.” To the three official spon- 
sors, the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, and the United States Of- 
fice of Education, a fourth has been added, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Daily themes are: 

Sunday, November 5, The Place of Religion 
in Our Democracy; 
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Monday, November 6, Education for Living 
Together; - 

Tuesday, November 7, Education for Civic 
Responsibility; 

Wednesday, November 8, Education for Work; 

Thursday, November 9, Cultivating the Love 
of Learning; 

Friday, November 10, Education for Individ- 
ual Development; 

Saturday, November 11, Education for Free- 
dom. 





The American Youth Commission, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D.C., has just issued 
a pamphlet describing its organization and 
activities, 

The seventh annual Summer Conference 
of the Stanford University School of Educa- 
tion will be held from July 7 to 9, immedi- 
ately following the meetings of the National 
Education Association in San Francisco. “Edu- 
cational Frontiers” is to be the central theme 
for discussion. 





One of the most impressive duplicated 
school magazines that comes to the School 
Activities’ office is the Rox Rocket, of Mc- 
Kees Rocks (Penna.) High School. 





May 7-13 is National Music Week. 
Joint Convention at 
San Francisco 


The National Association of Student Offi- 
cers and the National Conference on Student 
Participation will meet together at Roose- 
velt Junior High School Building, Geary 
Boulevard and Arguello Street, San Fran- 
cisco, July 4 to 6. A copy of the program 
may be had by writing to C. C. Harvey, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 5732 Harper Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Those who attend this year’s gathering 
will have opportunity to: (1) exchange ideas 
and plans with student leaders and faculty 
advisors from all parts of the country; (2) 
discuss problems and achievements in stu- 
dent government; (3) learn more about what 
one can do to become a more competent and 
responsible citizen; (4) become familiar with 
the work of a number of the organizations 
affiliated with the National Education As- 
sociation which are concerned with youth ac- 
tivities and problems; (5) hear speeches and 
discussions by some of the leading young peo- 
ple and adults of America; (6) make new 
friends and renew former acquaintances; (7) 
enjoy the unsurpassed hospitality of San 
Francisco and California; (8) attend the 
Golden Gate International Exposition; (9) 
help to consider matters of great importance 
to all youth and adults; (10) get inspiration 
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for the task ahead during the school year 
of 1939-40. 





Debate Groups Aid 
Civic Activities 

High schools in Utah are utilizing their 
debating activities for useful purposes in civic 
education. For the past two years represen- 
tatives of participating high schools have at- 
tended a session of a legislative assembly of 
high school students, held at the State Capi- 
tol. Some of the advantages of the legislative 
assembly over the tournament debate are 
that: (1) the attention of the student is 
focused on the problems of Utah; (2) his ar- 
guments are directed to securing a vote on 
a live and personal question; (3) his method 
of approach is based on a personal want that 
may be satisfied by his contemporaries; (4) 
his reward goes back into accurate informa- 
tion for parents who have not the leisure the 
school affords for research. A legislative 
assembly similar to the one in Utah for stu- 
dents is also held in Missouri. 





Commencement Through the Years 
(Continued from page 378) 


The following essay topics gathered from 
the programs of ten years or more will be 
suitable symbols: “The Poetry of Water,” 
“Wanderings of Apollo,” “Nemesis in Light,” 
and “The Place of Good.” 

The vigor of orations is shown by the fol- 
lowing titles found in the same span: “Anti- 
Expansion,” “Political Development of the 
Nineteenth Century,” “International Arbitra- 
tion,” “Relation of Physical to Mental 
Power.” 

Topics of contemporary interest included 
in 1884 “Railroads and the Cincinnati Riot”; 
in 1902, “The Panama Canal”; in 1907, “The 
Conquest of the Air”; in 1912, “Education by 
Moving Pictures”; in 1913, “The Changing 
Skyline.” 

Up to 1914 there is almost no topic which 
definitely ties up with the school curriculum. 
About the nearest to it would be “The Place 
of Athletics,” “The Trend of Agriculture,” or 
“Recent Problems of Science.” 

The idea of the theme to be followed in 
the talks was not used locally until 1919 when 
“The New Democracy” was the theme. A pro- 
gram built around Theodore Roosevelt con- 
cluding with “Some Bequests to Democracy” 
was used the next year. From then on, a 
theme has been evident in almost every pro- 
gram. Nelson Eddy or somebody has shown 
us the desirability of a theme, be it song or 
speeches. Other themes we have used are: 
“Leaders in American Progress,” as in poetry, 
drama, art, science, etc. Catching the pub- 
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lic’s interest resulted in these themes: “Three 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Landing of 
the Pilgrims”; “Horace Mann Centennial”; 
and “One Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Ratification of the Constitution.” 


Making the school aware of the town and 
the town aware of the school have been not 
only a departure from early commencement 
methods but have also proved well-chosen 
program material. Many towns have a longer 
and more interesting history than our city, 
but our one hundred years made a varied 
and informative program, which was called 
“Old Settlers’ Reunion.” It was presented in 
three parts, talks being followed by tableaux 
and the Virginia Reel. If you and your pupils 
crave a rainy morning in an attic, dreaming 
of the past, try repeating your program about 
every decade. 


Another program using costuming, this 
time simple robes, was “Worthy Use of Lei- 
sure.” In the first place, the student com- 
mittee used its leisure well by writing the 
speeches in verse. Youth sought an answer 
to his query, “How shall I best employ my 
leisure?” Languages, arts, sciences, etc., of- 
fered an answer. This theme did two things 
the older essays had done: offered personal- 
interest choice of subject and more speaking 
parts and, at the same time, added the new 
element, unified dramatic presentation of 
school material. 


And now that we are living in a day in 
which some would have us believe the three 
R’s have been replaced by the fhree S’s— 
streamlining, swing, and smatter—we must 
at least add something of color and the spec- 
tacular to our programs. To do this we have 
retained the speeches, shortened to be sure, 
and interspersed them with colorful tableaux, 
electrically lighted replicas of buildings, 
hand-tinted graphs thrown on a screen, or 
whatever best served to illustrate the talks 
on “Secondary Education at Work,” “Horace 
Mann,” or “The Constitution.” Then just to 
prove the radio has no corner on effective 
timing we concluded with a living statue, 
five hundred standing or kneeling gray- 
gowned seniors in Pledge of Allegiance, and 
listened to the oh’s and ah’s that involun- 
tarily escaped the audience of admiring par- 
ents and friends. 





The editor of Bus Transportation discour- 
ages the use of school buses for long trips. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is now 
giving attention to what it believes to be a 
dangerous practice, that of using school buses 
for the purpose of transporting pupils on 
trips of considerable distances and under 
traffic conditions with which the drivers are 
not familiar. 
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How We Doe Ht 


C. E. Erickson, Department Editor 





Functional Citizenship 


The most important aim of education is 
the development of effective citizens. In this 
country, such citizenship involves an under- 
standing and belief in democracy, the neces- 
sary academic information, and the skills and 
habits needed to translate information and 
thinking into practice. That our students 
are being inadequately prepared for these 
responsibilities is shown in the recently com- 
pleted Regents Survey of the State of New 
York (See High School and Life by Francis 
T. Spaulding.) Only one-third of the pupils 
in the 7th grade indicated a willingness to 
accept the presidency of the student coun- 
cil if such acceptance meant a personal loss 
in time and effort. Only one-seventh of 
the seniors would accept the council presi- 
dency under these conditions. Only twenty 
per cent of the seniors reported that, if they 
were adult citizens, they would spend part 
of their time helping to beautify a public 
square near their home. More than eight per 
cent stated that the owner of a company 
should assume sole control if the employees 
were not successful in helping to manage 
company affairs. 

Surely, it would seem desirable to re-think 
and reorganize our educational program in 
terms of the development of more effective 
citizens. The extra-curricular activities of the 
school have much to offer and can become 
the center of a vitalized program dedicated 
to the development of functioning citizens. 


The Value of the Student Council at 
East High, Waterloo, lowa 


MARGARET C, BARNES, Student Counselor, 
East High, Waterloo, Iowa 


The “bourgeoisie” are now “noblemen.” 
Though the students are not always aware 
of the fact, teachers are striving continually 
to make their schools more attractive and sat- 
isfactory to the students attending them. Have 
you found a lackadaisical attitude in your 
school? We have used the student council 
plan to gain a better spirit and deeper interest 
generally in our activities. 

Our council consists of representatives 
elected from home rooms. Since 1936 when 
the council was first organized, our school 
has practically revolutionized the general at- 
titude of the students and the power of the 
“common people.” 

The students have instead of a critical, 
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cynical view, an eagerness to give their ideas 
to the “middle-man” (their council represen- 
tative) who in turn commutes their plans 
for improvement to authorities. 

The council’s first action was to work to- 
ward achievement of the activity ticket. It 
enables more students to attend activities, 
owing to the nominal admittance fee it af- 
fords. At the first meeting a purpose to de- 
fine the aims of the whole student body was 
agreed upon, and the council co-operated with 
the librarian in a campaign to return library 
books. Many lost books were returned. 


As a preliminary to the plan for the ticket 
campaign, a questionnaire was circulated, and 
various plans were submitted. Editorials, ref- 
erendums, and discussion finally resulted in 
the issuance of an activity ticket sold in 
booklet form with a coupon, given each week 
upon ten cent payments, for admittance to 
each activity. 

An honor system for the study hall and 
library was next inaugurated, and a student 
monitor management was installed. This sys- 
tem has lately been improved to full student 
management. No teacher is present in the 
study hall. There are student roll-takers, tele- 
phone girls, and one student issues passes and 
is responsible for order. The council made a 
set of rules which pertain to free speaking 
privileges, permission for errands, and li- 
brary use. The teachers observe with pleasure 
that the study hall runs more smoothly than 
under the previous system. 

The council directed a school drive for the 
Community Chest in the home rooms, an act 
to its credit in developing student interest in 
community welfare. 

A series of discussions on problems of high 
school boys and girls, personality, vocations, 
etc., was planned by the representatives. Ques- 
tionnaires were circulated as forerunners to 
discussions on “Personality,” and the average 
high school boy’s and girl’s demands, opin- 
ions, and ideals of those of the opposite sex. 
Interesting answers were received, practically 
everyone in school responding. These formed 
a “public opinion” to be presented by the 
representatives to their home rooms. 

Questions similar to these were circulated: 
How do you number these qualities of a 
girl in order of their importance? Neatness, 
pep, personality and charm, consideration of 
others, style, beauty, truthfulness, honesty, 
and reliability. Do you like make-up to be 
evident? What is your reaction to girls who 
smoke? Do you like boys who are constantly 
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being profane? Do you require athletic hero- 
ism in your ideal boy? 

Strange to say, there was little variety in 
answers and definite conclusions were easy 
to reach in checking them over. Not only did 
these answers enlighten both boys and girls 
on how they could become well-liked and re- 
spected, but they revealed actual high stand- 
ards of our school in ideals and morals. 

One of the most widely appreciated actions 
of the council has been its revival of Home- 
coming. The council, acting as general chair- 
man, co-operated with all other clubs in the 
school to plan a day that re-acquainted 
alumni with present school activities and the 
present-day curriculum. 

The council has a committee which ushers 
at all school and community entertainments 
which are held in our school auditorium. They 
arrange for assembly programs put on by 
students..: 

As another student informative project, the 
publishing of a book on etiquette especially 
pertaining to manners for high school social- 
ites was undertaken. Cartoons and designated 
sections headed “Introductions,” ‘“‘At School,” 
“In Public Places,” “At the Table,” and “At 
the Dance” contributed to the attractiveness 
of the booklet. Its success was endorsed by 
the report of the number sold. Circles oc- 
cupied in checking up on etiquette prevailed 
in the halls at noon hours and after school 
for nearly a week after the sale of the book. 

A change in the hours of the school day has 
been helpful. Because all club activities come 
after school and because working boys and 
girls were inconvenienced by the late time of 
the last bell, and because no definite time was 
allowed for routine business of the school, 
a change in the daily schedule was needed. 
A different time schedule allowing a longer 
noon hour, earlier dismissal, and an activity 
period similar to home rooms has now been 
accepted in lieu of the old system. 

Orientation of the sophomores by the stu- 
dent council was begun and has been estab- 
lished as the traditional duty of the council 
at promotion time. Not only do the upper- 
classmen teach the students yells and school 
songs, but they acquaint them with the entire 
curriculum. Clubs and activities express wel- 
come to new members through these repre- 
sentatives and aitogether a “hospitality” pro- 
gram warms the hearts and brightens the 
aspects of the apprehensive sophomores. 

Perhaps the most popular function of the 
council has been the sponsorship of parties. 
Prior to this, the junior-senior banquet had 
been the sole occasion in which students could 
enjoy social companionship beyond their own 
“gangs,” “crowds,” and clubs. The parties are 
an incentive for dating because there is some- 
thing definite to do. Before that, movies and 
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public dances presented practically the only 
way of spending money and having good 
times. Both were expensive, easily over- 
worked, and not allowed by all parents. Thus 
the school parties at which we have social 
dancing, table games, mixers, and general 
fun, plus sufficient refreshment, became life- 
savers for many parents and formerly bash- 
ful indifferent “high-schoolers.’”’ New friends 
are made, complexes are often corrected and 
their victims given confidence. Many are 
given the privilege of learning to dance, and 
on the whole a fellowship is created making 
the school more than just an institution by 
giving a diversion of interests which is needed 
by that younger generation proverbially ac- 
cused of “going to the dogs.” Parents have 
given their hearty approval, which makes 
complete the success of this function. For 
each party an invitation is extended to a cer- 
tain club, class, or activity group, and ticket 
sales are limited to avoid too large a crowd. 
Early hours and the fact that they are held 
in the school itself please the parents. 

Mr. Lewis Harthill, former chief of police 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota, then director of 
the Better American Association, when inter- 
viewed after speaking at East High, stated, 
“Student government within the school has 
my hearty endorsement.” In his denounce- 
ment of crime he brought out the fact that 
youth is much more affected by criticism of 
other youths than of elders. 

The council increasing in strength and 
power each year has established itself as 
more than an organization. It is an influen- 
tial and respected institution which backs ev- 
ery worth-while project of the school. Its ac- 
complishments voice sufficient praise and rea- 
son for its continuance. No better suggestion 
than a student representative body could be 
given a school wishing to increase pep, loy- 
alty, and satisfaction. 


A News Idea 


CATHERINE MATTHEWS, Coeymans High 
School, Coeymans, New York 


Potential Lowell Thomas’ and Dorothy 
Thompson’s are being fostered by the Senior 
High School at Coeymans, New York. 

Following the installation of a modern pub- 
lic address system with speakers in each 
room and central control in the office, the 
school inaugurated a series of student news 
broadcasts. 

The schedule followed is a very simple 
one. For the first few weeks, the public 
speaking class, taking the initial brave step 
under the direction of its instructor, under- 
took to inaugurate the series. Taking cour- 
age from the example set them, the history 
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classes followed suit, assisted by their teacher, 
and carried on for the rest of the semester. 
The second semester, the series is being con- 
ducted by the English classes. 

The school schedule is such that a “quiet 
bell” rings at 12:45—a signal for each pupil 
to be in his home room, seated, and quiet. A 
period of five minutes elapses before it is 
time to pass to classes. An incentive has been 
provided for immediate silence, for facts of 
both value and interest are presented to the 
pupil in such a manner as to compel his 
attention. 

The preparation of each student broadcast 
requires approximately thirty to forty min- 
utes. Since the privilege of commenting is 
accorded to a different student each day, the 
burden of preparation is in nowise onerous. 
The responsibility for reading the paper, se- 
lecting the outstanding items, digesting them, 
providing a proper introduction, and assem- 
bling the material is entirely the pupil’s. Oc- 
casionally the teacher in charge makes sug- 
gestions of featuring certain articles. 

The general plan followed is relatively the 
same, although the student may effect any 
change he likes—subject, of course, to the ad- 
visor’s approval. The advisor, incidentally, 
checks each prepared broadcast. National af- 
fairs are given preeminence, followed by the 
leading items in the foreign field. Vicinity 
news, in our case of the Capital District, 
includes the talk along with school news. 

The objectives accomplished by this policy 
of student news broadcasts are numerous. De- 
signed primarily to make the student news 
conscious and to develop an awareness of 
modern problems, it has accomplished others 
of equal value. It is not uncommon for stu- 
dents to ask the teacher in charge to insert 
items they have read in the paper, which ap- 
pealed to them as being of interest, and it is 
not unusual for them to demand why such 
and such news was omitted and some other 
bit added. 

A critical audience of young people listens 
daily both to professional news commentators 
on the radio and our C.H.S. amateurs. Criti- 
cal, unbiased remarks concerning content, dic- 
tion, delivery, and opinion are encouraged. 

Frequently a division of opinion arises over 
some controversial issue. Arguments and 
proofs fly thick and fast—a decided encour- 
agement for us who are endeavoring to “teach 
pupils to think.” A very definite stimula- 
tion of interest in current affairs is notice- 
able in the history classes. Rarely a day goes 
by without some pupil’s making a reference 
to knowledge relevant to our topic gleaned 
as a result of reading the paper or listening 
to the radio. 

Very often brief book reviews are given, 
with the idea of stimulating reading and 
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broadening the individual’s general knowl- 
edge. Movies, also, have their place on this 
program. Dramatizations of the best in lit- 
erature are recommended as well as are those 
movies which have historical backgrounds. 
Occasionally a quizz question will be inserted 
and the answer given the following day. A 
wide range of subjects of general information 
can be covered in this fashion. 

In a small way, Coeymans High School is 
endeavoring to promote education in the mod- 
ern trend, 


Junior-Senior Study 


FRANK J. CLARK, Vice-Principal, 
Broadway High School, Seattle, Washington 


A most interesting experiment in student 
participation in the government of the school 
is being carried on in Broadway High School. 
It was launched by Heber D. Johnson in re- 
sponse to a felt need for the development of 
a better spirit of co-operation in the admin- 
istration of the very large study hall. 

The project has gone through various evo- 
lutions in administration but at present rests 
in the hands of the Junior-Senior class or- 
ganization. One-half of the Broadway Audi- 
torium is set aside for the Juniors and Sen- 
iors who organize, check, and administer most 
of the details and problems arising therein. 
The Study Board, consisting of five members, 
administers the organization, and a Disciplin- 
ary Board of about equal number of students 
considers problem cases which are submitted 
to it. 

Each study period has a group of students 
in charge of the actual details, one being re- 
sponsible for the order, others for checking 
attendance and caring for the various slips. 

The Junior-Senior Study has had its ups 
and downs, and at times students have been 
careless and unco-operative, but after a Jun- 
ior-Senior assembly, the issuance of bulletins, 
rules, and regulations, and meetings of the 
Executive Board with the various administra- 
tive officers, conditions are as normal as one 
would find in any teacher-controlled room. 

Movement is now on foot to tie the organi- 
zation more definitely into the student body 
organization and to apply more scientific and 
psychological methods to the selection of and 
training of student leaders. 
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A Pictorial Biography 
KENNETH E. SELBy, Principal, 
John Muir School, Seattle, Wash. 


During the fall semester of this school year 
the pupils of our 6th, 7th, and 8th grades 
have engaged in a project which proved: to 
be both interesting and unique. 

Our school is named after the great west- 
ern naturalist and conservationist, John Muir, 
author of that best of dog stories, “Stickeen,” 
well known to all pupils. The year 1938 
marked the centennial of the birth of this 
man, and early in the year we looked for some 
activity to suitably commemorate the event. 
After reviewing all of the available litera- 
ture written by Muir or about him, we were 
struck by the lack of pictures of the man 
in whom we were so interested. Considering 
that this is a visual age, we conceived the 
plan of securing all existing pictures of Muir 
and publishing them with brief explanations 
in a bound volume which could be presented 
for sale at a reasonable price. Desiring, as we 
did, a thoroughly de luxe edition, and a real 
contribution to the existing Muiriana, the 
fulfilment of the project seemed decidedly 
visionary. 

We began by listing the friends and rela- 
tives of Muir who were mentioned in the 
books we had, Through the John Muir As- 
sociation of California we secured the ad- 
dresses of those yet alive, and to them letters 
were sent requesting the loan of snap-shots 
and photographs. Our correspondence covered 
the country and even included Muir’s birth- 
place, Dunbar, Scotland. It was necessary in 
several instances to secure permission from 
copyright holders to use pictures. 

From some seventy pictures received, the 
best fifty were selected and brief paragraphs 
were written for each. All written material 
for the book was printed by hand by a group 
of twenty pupils and reproduced photographi- 
cally on plates. A committee met with the 
printers to decide on paper, covers, style, 
and various printing details. The pupils se- 
cured their own copyright. The sale of copies 
presented another opportunity for arithmetic 
classes. Almost all departments of the school 
made some contribution to the project. A tour 
of the printing and binding company was 
made at the time our book was in press, and 
all processes were thoroughly explained and 
illustrated for the pupils. 


From Football to Band 


F. E. Hewirt, Supt. of Schools, 
Washington, Kansas 

Some educational philosophers object to ex- 
tra-curricular activities because they seem 
to stress only immediate goals, but under the 
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new plan at Washington High School we feel 
we have changed the emphasis of these ac- 
tivities to carry over after formal school life. 
An unusual local situation gave impetus to 
this change. 

Washington is a typical Western county seat 
town with some seventeen hundred inhabi- 
tants. Traditionally it has always competed 
with the neighboring county seat towns in 
all sports. However, back in the late twen- 
ties, when the building of large rural high 
schools was at its height, this situation 
changed, By 1930 there was such a difference 
in enrollments that we could no longer com- 
pete with our old rivals—especially in foot- 
ball, for our squad numbering from 13 to 
25 boys was compelled to compete with those 
numbering from 50 to 80. In comparison with 
this program for only a few, we now have 
a total of 216 students participating in instru- 
mental music. 

Since we did not have a chance to have a 
winning team, good coaches would not risk 
their previous records unless offered larger 
salaries. For a number of years we paid as 
high as $50 per month more for coaches than 
did some of our neighboring county seats. 
This extra cost together with the fact that 
we finished our season with the Armistice 
Day game in November, thus limiting the en- 
tire program to two and one-half school 
months, could not be justified on a per-pupil 
cost basis. 

Probably the mosf{ serious problem of all 
involved the health of our competing boys. 
The type of competition and the small squad 
brought on this unusual health problem. Due 
to our small squad, freshman boys were com- 
pelled to play full games against older and 
heavier upper-classmen, who were replaced 
several times in the game. The seriousness of 
this situation was not realized by the general 
public. 

With the foundation of a fine music pro- 
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gram already set up, we determined to try 
this field as a substitute. We hired a regular 
classroom instructor with emphasis on prep- 
aration in the subjects to be taught instead 
of football. The salary of this instructor was 
$315 below that of the beginning salary of 
the football coach. In addition we estimated 
the average cost of the football season above 
all receipts at $250. With the funds available 
from a small levy for the city band we found 
that we could hire a full-time instrumental 
instructor for only a few hundred dollars ad- 
ditional. 

With three-fourths of our student body par- 
ticipating in the enlarged music program we 
find a much more wholesome student atti- 
tude. The rowdyism of football has been re- 
placed. The students see something in music 
for profitably enjoying their leisure time in 
after school life. 

Another welcome factor for the wholesome 
occupation of their leisure time was brought 
to our attention by appreciative parents. As 
we all know, city life and the machine age 
have taken from the boys and girls the oppor- 
tunity of learning to do by doing through the 
responsibility of chores at home, The neces- 
sity of numerous rehearsals and concerts has 
gone a long way towards filling this gap. 
When we remember that the concerts and 
trips are mostly in the summer, which is the 
time when the students are least occupied, 
it is obvious why this program is appreciated 
by the parents. 

In conclusion, a comparative summary of 
the instrumental program as developed by Mr. 
George Berentz, the instrumental instructor, 
may be of interest to the reader: Mr. Berentz 
came to Washington in June, 1936, and imme- 
diately began to organize summer band and 
orchestra classes. He now has 45 students in 
a summer band class, which meets twice a 
week in addition to the weekly concert. Twen- 
ty-four students regularly attend a special 
string group as well as the classes for a 42- 
piece orchestra. 

The high school band now numbers 45 
pieces, and Mr. Berentz also has a beginner 
grade band of some 50 pieces as a feeder for 
the high school organization. And last but not 
least, the city band now numbers 60 pieces. 
This fine organization attracts county-wide 
attendance at its summer concerts and rep- 
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resents the Chamber of Commerce in numer- 
ous trips. 


The Unwritten Play 
CarriE A. Parsons, Peabody Demonstration 
School, Nashville, Tennessee 


In Peabody Demonstration School there has 
been a gradual development in the type of 
play presented by our pupils in assembly and 
home room programs. The old type of written 
play memorized from a book gave place to 
the play written by a pupil or by a group of 
pupils. This second type is now being dis- 
placed by the unwritten play, which we con- 
sider a distinct improvement over the other 
types of plays because of the opportunity 
which it affords for pupil development and 
for self-expression. The unwritten play en- 
courages naturalness and _ spontaneity in 
speech and action instead of the stiffness and 
unnaturalness so often resulting from the 
memorization of set lines, when the children 
are mere puppets in the hands of the director. 

Our director of dramatics, Miss Susan 
Vaughn, is most skillful in getting the co-op- 
eration of a group in this type of creative 
work. An illustration of her procedure with a 
group of junior high pupils, who wished to 
present a play in assembly, perhaps will make 
the matter clear. 

During the first meeting with this group, 
the pupils under Miss Vaughn’s guidance de- 
cided on (1) the type of play which they 
wished to present, (2) the characters, (3) 
the general theme, (4) the stage setting, (5) 
interesting incidents which could be worked 
into the type of play chosen. This was dis- 
tinctly group-planning, since the director 
acted merely as leader and guide in the dis- 
cussion of the pupils. 

The next meeting was held on the audi- 
torium stage. The stage was set by the pupils 
as they wished it. Pupils volunteered to play 
the different parts or were urged to do so by 
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their fellow pupils. Next came the working 
out of the theme. The sequence of the inci- 
dents which they wished to give was arranged 
in such a way that there was unity in the 
whole ana a climax to the play. As soon as 
an incident to be presented was clearly un- 
derstood by the pupils, they made up their 
own dialogue as they went along and literally 
suited their actions to their words. The re- 
sults of such procedure in naturalness of ac- 
tion, fluency of speech, interest in the proj- 
ect, and development of creative ability on 
the part of the pupils, were astonishing. 

Our director endeavors to interest as many 
pupils as possible in this type of dramatiza- 
tion. It is her objective to have every pupil 
in the school take part in such a play at 
least once during the year. Some of these 
plays are merely produced for the assembly 
or home room, others grow out of the work 
being done in the class room. An excellent 
example of the last-mentioned type was a 
play given last fall by the members of the 
fifth grade. They were writing poems on au- 
tumn, when one pupil suggested that they 
give a play about autumn, and the rest of the 
group took up the idea with enthusiasm. 
They made their own costumes, painted the 
scenery, took charge of all the problems in- 
cident to such a production, but the most 
important factor in the development of the 
pupils was the fact that they created the 
plot for the play, worked out each incident, 
spoke lines of their own—in short, presented 
their own play composed and staged by them- 
selves. 

After these plays have been presented in an 
assembly, or a parent-teacher meeting, or a 
home room meeting, the students put their 
play in final form by writing the lines which 
they have used in their presentation. Thus, 
the unwritten play finally becomes a written 
play, which is filed and kept on record. 





Student Co-operative Projects 
(Continued from page 372) 


their initiative, teaches them thrift, gives 
them an opportunity for constructive leisure.” 

Experience seems to indicate that each 
group should have a supervisor to direct the 
management and to act as hostess. She re- 
ceives room and board and a small salary in 
return for her services as cook, manager, and 
hostess. Definite detailed contracts should be 
drawn between all parties concerned. Each 
group should have some kind of house or- 
ganization, with a council made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various groups. Each member 
should put up a deposit equal to the average 
cost per student per month. Members should 
be selected on the basis of financial need, a 
creditable scholastic record, good health, and 
a co-operative spirit. Four of the most suc- 
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cessful units at the University of Texas have 
housemothers who had been failures when 
attempting to operate a boarding house for 
men students. Given the aid of a group who 
saw to it that the house was filled to capacity 
and that all accounts were collected, they 
have been successful. 


To operate efficiently, and to save money 
for its members, the co-operative must inter- 
est some of its members in something tran- 
scending economy. These leaders discover that 
they must steer between two evils: too little 
government, and too much government. 


All kinds of students are found in these co- 
operatives, and they will disagree on many 
points. During the past Christmas holiday 
conventions, the Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. 
groups meeting at Oxford, Ohio, the Ameri- 
can Student Union meeting at Vassar, and 
the National Student Federation of Americans 
which met at Albuquerque, New Mexico, all 
disagreed on many issues, but all endorsed 
the student co-operatives. 

As Bertram Fowler says: “The co-opera- 
tive philosophy is today still in a formative 
stage. Taken up by a great many groups as 
a mere saver of rebates in stores and lower 
prices, the individual is learning some valu- 
able lessons in democracy. Many college stu- 
dents today take advantage of NYA fellow- 
ships, scholarships, etc., but feel no distinct 
sense of responsibility. They accept it as the 
dispossesed farmer or tradesman must accept 
some form of government aid or relief. In 
many instances these orthodox forms of stu- 
dent aid have actually broken down individ- 
ual character and self-reliance, even while it 
made continuance of studies possible. The in- 
dividual student cannot face the task of solv- 
ing the economic problem while in college 
without facing also the same problem that 
will confront him on graduation day. He is 
doing more than saving money; the savings 
made by the group are made through his as- 
sistance, and he shares the responsibility of 
organization, government and operation of the 
enterprises, He is taking an extra-curricular 
subject, if you please, which will teach him 
some practical lessons on how to approach the 
economic world.” 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the value 
of these enterprises that are making a real 
and practical contribution to the educational 
process, that should produce leaders who will 
be better able to go beyond the college cam- 
pus and assist in improving an economic 
structure that is battered and unstable. We 
should do everything in our power to assist 
in forwarding this form of student assistance 
for it strengthens the student. It very defi- 
nitely does not make a “gimme” out of him; 
it does something positive for him and not 
something to him. 
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Mary M. Barr, Department Editor 





Short Shorts 


A short pageant of May Day. Feature the 
history and customs from the old Roman 
flower festival, the English “Queen of the 
Court,” the Maypole, the hanging of May 
baskets, on down to the “Child Health” day 
as the first of May is now celebrated in the 
United States. 

The Robin Hood legend and the old De- 
meter and Persephone myth from the Greek 
are appropriate and interesting numbers on 
a May Day program. 

Arbor Day and Bird Day. A “plant a tree” 
service could be combined with a bird pro- 
gram. History of Arbor Day and _ incidents 
from the life of John James Audubon should 
have prominent places on such a program. 

Write and produce your own skit or play 
for Mother’s Day. It is interesting to see how 
the every day “home folks,’ the home and 
school traditions of local interest go to make 
up “good theatre.” 

An impersonation of Miss Anna Jarvis in 
her sincere efforts to found the first Moth- 
er’s Day. The scene should be laid in Phila- 
delphia. The costume worn by the reader 
should be of the 1907 period. 

The scene between Elizabeth Barrett and 
Robert Browning—act four in the play: The 
“Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 

The reading of the life of Andrea del Sarto 
and a pantomime with the poem, “My Last 
Duchess,” by Robert Browning. 

The story of Florence Nightingale, this to 
be followed by songs made famous between 
the years of 1840 and 1900. 

Beginning with the achievements of Albert 
Einstein, the German Swiss physicist, tell of 
the great contributions to science, music, art, 
and literature, as made by famous exiles. 


The play or scenes from the play: “Jeanne 
D'Arc,” by Percy MacKaye. 

Scenes, playlets, and pageants from: “Books 
of Goodwill” and “Across the Borderlines,”’ 
together with selections from any of the “As- 
sembly Programs,” published by the National 
Council for the Prevention of War. 

The reading of a short fantasy or a pro- 
duction from “Playlets of the War,” by Sir 
James M. Barrie. 

A short resumé concerning changes (eco- 
nomic, political, and social) in England since 
Victoria reigned as Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland and as Empress of India. 
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Readings :“The American Scholar,” “Holi- 
days,” “Books,” and “May Day,” by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

Incidents from the life of Horace Mann. 
Contrast the schocl conditions existing when 
“he gave us schools” with the great educa- 
tional advantages of today. The Horace Mann 
program makes a most fitting theme for an 
assembly program at commencement time. 


Demonstration in Make-Up 


A practical demonstration in make-up is 
not only interesting but educative. The dem- 
onstration may be as simple or as elaborate 
as the make-up artist wishes to make it. 
“Subjects” may be chosen prior to the dem- 
onstration, or they may be volunteers from 
the audience. 

Types of make-up may be planned before- 
hand, or these, too, may be suggested by 
members of the audience. One interesting 
method which has been followed to the de- 
light of both audience and participants is that 
one wherein a student suggests that he be 
“made up” as a certain type. The make-up 
having been applied, the volunteer must then 
act out in lines and business the character 
type he has chosen. 

A lecture “patter” should run through the 
whole process of making up, and the aim of 
any such demonstration should be to give to 
those who have occasion to use _ theatrical 
make-up, an understanding of the fundamen- 
tals necessary to its proper use. 

Such demonstrations may be so planned 
as to make a series of programs dealing with 
the various phases of make-up. If such a plan 
is followed, then the following order is sug- 
gested: straight, juvenile, and _ character 
make-up. Crepe hair, nose putty, color charts 
and the effect of lights on make-up. 


Those Were the Days 


Now that the movie, the radio, and the au- 
tomobile place “outside entertainment” within 
the reach of all, the old type of family or 
neighborhood amusement is a near forgotten 
art of a long dead past. 

Just as the fashions, the customs, and the 
manners of fifty years ago are most amusing 
to the present generation, the commonplace 
and homely amusements of that day provide 
hilarious entertainment if these are presented 
from the platform as they were once pre- 
sented in the “parlor.” 
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Try a few of these old fashioned “stunts” 
for an assembly or club program, Tell some- 
thing of the times and customs when such 
amusements were in vogue, then present your 
actors in the style in which such actors were 
presented when these performances were con- 
sidered the most clever entertainment for 
guests in homes of the best people. 


“Quartette Grotesque” produces a most hi- 
larious effect. This is accomplished by the 
painting of four figures, as grotesque and as 
absurd as possible, side by side on a drop 
curtain. The heads are drawn in such pro- 
portions that the faces, when cut out, will 
exactly admit a person’s face to protrude 
through each opening, allowing the chin to 
pass through as far as the neck, but conceal- 
ing the ears and hair. 

The four persons whose faces complete the 
figures, sing a number of comic quartettes. 
Each performer exercises some ingenuity; a 
droll expression, a witless one, a foolish smile, 
as the singers exchange compliments and sar- 
casms to the delight of their friends. 

“An Art Exhibition,” though it involves 
a considerable amount of preparation, more 
than pays in amusement for the trouble ex- 
pended in its elaboration. 


This “art exhibit” consists in a regularly 
printed list of paintings, in imitation of the 
catalog of an art gallery, each article referred 
to in the catalog being duly numbered to cor- 
respond with the description in the printed 
list. 


A “catalog” is presented to each member 
of the audience, who in groups visit the ex- 
hibit and places the exhibit numeral opposite 
the painting as listed in the catalog. A cheap 
copy or a picture post card may be given as 
a prize to the person having guessed and rec- 
corded the largest number of correct num- 
erals. 


The following suggestions will furnish a 


start for a small exhibit. They will also serve 
to illustrate the manner in which anyone with 
a bit of inventive ability and an appreciation 
of the ridiculous can add almost indefinitely 
to the number of “artistic” gems. 


CATALOG OF WORKS OF ART 
Now ON PuBLic EXHIBITION 


Visitors are respectfully prohibited from 
touching the works of art. 


1. The Last of Poor Dog Tray Barker 
2. Tears, Idle Tears; an 

Imaginative Picture Strong 
3. The Cat in the Cellar D. Ark 
4. Portrait of a Gentleman Anonymous 
5. Portrait of a Lady Anonymous 
6. Out for the Night C. Andle 
7. Cain and Abel—an ante- 

diluvian sketch Adam 
8. A Tale of the Sea. Hooker 
9. Ruins in China ..... C. A. Reless 
10. The Horse Fair ...... - O. Ates 


The titles as they appear in the catalog 
are not numbered. Numbers are placed on 
the “art” objects only, and it is these num- 
bers which the guest must match with titles 
in catalog. 

The matching objects are as follows 


1. A sausage. The exhibitor will warn the 
visitors not to whistle while passing the 


article. 

2. An onion. 

3. A plain black card. The exhibitor will ex 
plain that the cat is a black one, 

4 and 5. A mirror 

6. An extinguished candle. 

7. A walking stick and a small bell 


8. The tail of a fish. 
9. Pieces of broken china. 
0. A small box of oats. 
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What Price Leisure? 


Taking the quotation: “Time wasted is 
existence; time used is life” as the theme, 
build a program, play, pageant, or panto- 
mime in which mere existence and real living 
are contrasted. 

Such a program will show the high price 
which must eventually be paid for time spent 
in gambling houses, cheap dance halls, sa- 
loons, and in the reading of sordid books and 
magazines. It will, on the other hand, show 
the price paid and the enormous dividends 
received by those who explore, then work 
and play in the field of culture, science, ath- 
letics, and fine literature. 

There are numerous ways in which this 
theme may be developed. The most simple 
to prepare and to produce is written in sym- 
bolical style. 


Make the characters natural, the situations 
life-like and, above all, do not moralize. 

Greed, vice, vanity, and laziness, follow- 
ing and indulging their selfish motive, are 
bound to pay the price of dulled minds, cor- 
rupted morals, and depleted physical 
strength. 

Skill, growth, ambition, initiative, and im- 
agination, working to build the well rounded 
life, will receive rich dividends by becoming 
physically strong, mentally alert, and morally 
straight. 

It will be interesting to follow these char- 
acters through their varied interests, and to 
see whether the final act reveals a life which 
was planned to break or to build. 





Developing a Program of Activities 
in a Small High School 
(Continued from page 374) 


one club but not more than three. From the 
thirty-two clubs on the list, the eight most 
popular clubs were to be determined by stu- 
dent voting. The sponsor also explained that 
the clubs selected would meet during the reg- 
ular activity period—which would provide 
three club days, one home room day, and one 
assembly day each week. 

Student interest was so prevalent that there 
were only two or three students who did not 
use all three of their votes allowed. Instead 
of selecting eight organizations, as the faculty 
had first intended, ten clubs seemed very ur- 
gent from the student replies on question- 
naires. It was decided that the two extra ones 
could be provided for, since the County Home 
Demonstration Agent was to sponsor one, and 
the Methodist minister was happy to sponsor 
the boys in their camping and rifle activities 
to take place out of school hours. 

When the Faculty Study Club had com- 
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pleted its co-ordination and approval of stu- 
dent selected clubs, the following definite ac- 
tivity schedule had taken form: 


WEEKLY SCHEDULE OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


The three groups which met each day in- 
clude: 
Monday—Home Room Meeting; Home Room 
Meeting; Home Room Meeting 
Tuesday—Local History Club; Library Club; 
Girls’ Glee Club 
Wednesday—Press Club; Etiquette Club; 4-H 
Club 
Thursday—-Cooking Club; Boys’ Glee Club; 
First-Aid Club 
On Friday there was an assembly for the 
entire high school; and on Friday nights, bi- 
monthly, the Boys’ Camping and Rifle Club 
met. 


The preceding schedule of activities was 
posted on the bulletin board in each of the 
home rooms, and each pupil was requested 
to select at least one of the clubs for mem- 
bership. Participation in one club was ex- 
pected, but each pupil was permitted to hold 
membership in three clubs of his own choos- 
ing, provided such membership did not cause 
his scholarship marks to fall lower than they 
had been the first month, when there had 
been no club activities. All were urged to 
consider carefully the schedule in making 
their selection of more than one club, since a 
student could meet only one club each day 
during the thirty-minute activity period. 

It would be impractical to explain in detail 
the work of all of these clubs, but it was sur- 
prising what intense activity was aroused by 
a little faculty co-operation and direction. 
The undertakings probably required of the 
teachers a few extra hours each week, but 
the extra-curricular activities were so pleas- 
ant that additional work was regarded as 
leisure-time activity rather than as vocational 
labor. Thus the second major division of ex- 
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tra-curricular activities, the school club or- 
ganizations, provided even a greater outlet 
for student energy than did the home room. 
These two, however, worked together to 
swing into full operation the third element: 
the student conducted assembly program. 


The student activities which developed into 
an assembly program were the culmination 
of the best of the home room and club pro- 
gram material. A president of the high school 
student body was elected by popular vote. 
It was his duty to act as chairman at the regu- 
lar Friday assembly, introducing visiting 
speakers, maKing announcements, or intro- 
ducing the cast of various dramatic skits put 
on by different home rooms and club organi- 
zations. Each of the three home rooms and 
ten clubs was expected to present two as- 
sembly programs during the year. The re- 
maining six Fridays were used for special 
out-of-school speakers. 


As each club or home room usually took 
its own best program and presented it for 
the assembly, no special effort was required 
to work up assembly programs. These large 
group meetings permeated the whole school 
and community with a feeling of unity and 
accomplishment. Through them, all were 
made to feel that each little activity had a 
part in the whole school life, and such unified 
spirit laid the foundation for student par- 
ticipation in school control. 


With many desirable outlets for student 
activity there was very little school control 
required. Sometimes enthusiasm in the vari- 
ous projects ran so high that participants were 
a little noisy, but it was a noise of worth- 
while achievement, not maliciousness. The 
monitors elected by the home rooms served 
as discipline committees for student gather- 
ings in the auditorium or gymnasium. In gen- 
eral, however, the students needed very little 
disciplining; they had too many things they 
really wanted to do. They didn’t have time 
to be mischievous. 


There was no council or student govern- 
ment organization this first year, but plans 
were made for such an organization for the 
following year. Much of the routine of mak- 
ing out schedules and general planning, which 
was handled by the Faculty Study Club dur- 
ing the first year of installation, could be 
turned over to the student council the next 
year. It seemed wise to let the faculty act as 
governing body while they were still studying 
and learning about extra-curricular activities. 
This first year also gave the students a little 
experience and time in which to learn to ac- 
cept responsibility, and gradually to prepare 
themselves for greater participation in school 
control, They took great pride and delight in 
being allowed the privilege of serving as 
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guides and officials on such days as the All- 
School Rally Day, which was given just be- 
fore the close of the school year. 

All-School Rally Day provided a full day’s 
program of activities and exhibitions showing 
forth the work which had been accomplished 
by the extra-curricular activities program 
for the school year. Parents and visitors spent 
the day as guests in the school, and were 
favorably impressed with the many programs 
and exhibits. Further recognition was given 
to student participation in the various activi- 
ties of this school by making a combination 
of the new-type commencement program. Not 
only student activity was given a place on 
this program, but also medals and certificates 
of award were presented by the superintend- 
ent to the outstanding leaders of the year’s 
extra-curricular activities. 


Thus the school year closed, and the pro- 
gram of extra-curricular activities had be- 
come a definite part of the work of that 
school. Some of the most obvious results of 
these activities in this small high school 
were: 


1. Students were provided with something 
worth-while to do during leisure time. 

2. School discipline became a topic of minor 
concern. 

3. Fewer absences and tardinesses were re- 
ported. 

4. Not one high school student deliberately 
quit school and not one was suspended from 
school for misbehavior. 

5. Student leadership, initiative, and am- 
bition were encouraged. 

6. The curricular offerings were supple- 
mented and enriched. 

7. Teachers found their curricular duties to 
be so much easier that they had plenty of 
time for the extra-curricular. 

8. Parents became more interested in the 
school, and in the welfare of their boys and 
girls. 

9. School property was preserved as it had 
never been before. 

10. A foundation was laid for even more 
worth-while accomplishments for the next 
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Parties for the Season 


Epna E. von Berce, 
Department Editor 





Party Equipment 
NoTIceE! 


All class or club sponsors please list 
below any party equipment desired 
for social functions. 


Each year this notice appears upon the 
bulletin board of a certain high school. The 
suggested items are considered by the faculty 
social equipment committee in making pur- 
chases. Money is obtained through contribu- 
tions from classes making use of the equip- 
ment and from the general school fund. Any 
school group may borrow the equipment for 
social affairs, by applying to the teacher in 
charge. The applicant fills out a blank of the 
type below and receives a carbon receipt 
with the return of the equipment in good 
condition. The class or club is held account- 
able and pays for loss or repairs. 


LOAN OF PARTY EQUIPMENT 
Description of article............... 
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Suggestions for a similar collection of party 
or social equipment follows: 


Floor Lamps—When used at dances, they 
eliminate the necessity of decorating lights 
and give a soft, restful glow. 


Lace Table Cloths—They give an air to 
even the simplest tea or buffet supper. 


China Cups, Saucers, Plates, Crystal Drink- 
ing Goblets, and Candle Holders; Flower 
Bowls and Vases and Table Decorations—For 
the most part, much of this is obtainable at 
ten cent stores. Care must be taken in se- 
lecting simple, rather than elaborate dishes 
in colors that readily fit into most color 
schemes. Greens, ivory, and white are rec- 
ommended. Deep blues, blacks or reds have 
limited use. 

Tall, Floor, Five Branch Candelabra of 
Wrought Iron—For use on the stage, at 
dances, teas and suppers. They are inex- 
pensively made in the manual arts depart- 
ment. 

Five Gallon Metal Coffee Pot with Spigot 
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Arrangement; Fifty Tin Cups and Long Han- 
dled Toasting Forks—The manual arts de- 
partment also made these supplies. 


Volley Ball, Nets, Horseshoes, Bats and 
Baseball—For picnic use as a rule. Some 
of this equipment may be used in the gym 
when parties are held at school. 

Wooden Folding Screens—These have end- 
less uses at parties or on the stage. They 
shut off unwanted corners, reduce the size 
of a too large room, hide an accumulation of 
paraphernalia, furniture, etc., which has no 
other storage place. 

Large Potted Palms and Boxed Ferns—For 
stage and dance decorations, 

Sturdy Metal Card Tables—For games or 
refreshment service. 

Stone Fireplace and Picnic Tables and 
Benches for Picnics on School Grounds—Pic- 
nic facilities for the younger students, or 
when parks and other picnic grounds are too 
far away, are very popular and highly rec- 
ommended. 


Pygmalion Policies in 
Party Planning 


What a party! What had originally been 
planned as a class dance in the school gym- 
nasium, turned out to be a gum chewing 
marathon; a stall bar climbing exhibition; 
and a boisterous, free-for-all, chase-me af- 
fair. Had a certain socially prominent Board 
of Education member of our city witnessed 
this social event, she would have been hor- 
rified and shocked. Several years later, how- 
ever, she attended a formal club banquet 
which prompted this remark: “Why! I had 
no idea you had such a cultured and charm- 
ing group in your school.” 


The change which took place during the 
years between the first and formal party, 
was not a simple or miraculous one, but a 
slow, often discouraging process, one still 
in progress. 

Pygmalion tactics had to be applied to a 
student body of lower social and financial 
levels, as well as those from foreign homes 
whose customs and training differed consid- 
erably from what was expected in American 
circles. The failure of the first social event 
challenged interested teachers, who shoul- 
dered this extra responsibility of educating 
the students in the social graces. 


Analysis of the gymnasium party brought 
to light the dancing inability of a major num- 
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ber of boys and some of the girls. The so- 
lution? This was an after school dancing 
class conducted separately for boys and girls 
so that there would be no chance for 
embarrassment of beginners.After a few danc- 
ing techniques had been mastered, experi- 
enced girl dancers joined the boys as part- 
ners. The reverse procedure also applied to 
the girls’ classes. No boisterousness was per- 
mitted at any time. 

With an influx of new students each year, 
it has been necessary to continue the dancing 
classes, which are taught by experienced stu- 
dents and teachers. The classes are usually 
conducted previous to class or club dances. 


The ability to dance, however, is not suf- 
ficient to insure the success of a party. Good 
etiquette must be learned and practiced as 
well. Experience through the years has dem- 
onstrated that the panel discussion method, 
carried on by the students under teacher 
guidance, is superior to all others in the 
teaching of party etiquette. A panel discus- 
sion preceding any large social function will 
make high school affairs compare favorably 
with collegiate parties. 

Some of the questions discussed are of a 
general nature, while others pertain to one 
particular event. Advance consultation with 
the principal or sponsor guides the panel 
members in their discussion. A question pe- 
riod follows to give listeners an opportunity 
to have doubtful points cleared up. Typical 
questions are: 


1. When a boy asks a girl for a date, what 
information does he include? 


2. What arrangements should be made? 


3. After a dance, what eating places are 
recommended for refreshments? (Sponsors 
submit a list of commendable ones for con- 
sideration, for the inexperienced students are 
usually not in a position to judge. Those 
which are not recommended are also pointed 
out.) 

4. Why is gum chewing objectionable at a 
dance? 

5. Why is drinking sometimes a serious of- 
fense at a dance? (This is an issue which 
must be faced.) 

6. Should a boy take a taxi if he has no 
car at his disposal? Should a girl expect 
this attention? What arrangements should be 
made for getting to the party? 

7. What is recommended in the way of 
dress for the girls? (It will vary depending 
upon the party. It is awkward when some at- 
tend in fancy party clothes and others in 
sweaters and skirts.) 

8. What is recommended in the way of 
dress for boys? (They are apt to come with- 
out coats, in sweaters or without ties if you 
don’t watch your step.) 
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9. Should the boys send the girls cor- 
sages? (What is the school rule concerning 
this practice? Some schools do not permit 
them.) 


10. Should a high school] girl expect a boy 
to spend much money after a school party? 


11. What is good dance posture? (This 
may be demonstrated, the good and the bad 
compared.) 


12. What does a boy say to the girl after 
the dance? 


13. How does the girl respond? 


14. Does a boy take his dancing partner 
back to her escort, or does the escort come 
after her? 


15. What time does the grand march begin? 
Why is it necessary to be on time? Does the 
girl take the boy’s arm or vise versa? 

16. What is the receiving line? Who is in 
it? What does one do about it? 


17. What is the responsibility of the stu- 
dent, both boy and girl, toward the chaper- 
ons and sponsors? 

18. What is the girl’s responsibility when: 

a. Being called for by the boy? 

b. Having wraps checked? 

c. Receiving punch? 

d. Eating out with the boy after the 
dance? 


19. What is the boy’s responsibility: 

. When calling for the girl? 

. When checking wraps? 

. When filling out a program? 

. When being “tapped” at a dance? 
When a dance is finished? 

When taking a girl home? 

. When serving punch? 

. When getting into a car? 


When such information comes through the 
student to other students, in such an enter- 
taining manner as this, it is far more effec- 
tive than if the teacher presents it in a “You- 
better-do-thus-and-so” manner. It is espe- 
cially impressive if the more outstanding 
boys and girls, who are respected and ad- 
mired, make up the panel. 

In one of the outstanding social clubs of 
the school, every phase of etiquette involved 
preceding a tea, buffet supper, picnic or dance 
is discussed in the meeting. After the affair 
has taken place, a further discussion fol- 
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lows in which errors that have been com- 
mitted are tactfully pointed out, and students 
ask questions pertaining to situations which 
arose but which have not been previously 
discussed. Thus a social affair has real edu- 
cational value. 

Assembly talks by outside speakers with 
outstanding personality, editorials in the 
school paper, and bulletin board announce- 
ments dealing with etiquette and social train- 
ing all help to make students realize the im- 
portance of studying and practicing it. Pre- 
vious to a party an announcement from the 
library as to helpful books on party etiquette 
is recommended. 

Such a course followed consistently and 
persistently for a number of years is heartily 
recommended in making for successful school 
parties. 


Going Places 


The grass on the other side of the fence 
is greener—so thinks beast. 

The other fellow’s job is rosier—so thinks 
man. 

The business man eyes with envy the ad- 
vantages of the neighbor professor; the doc- 
tor longs for the freedom of the farmer; the 
teacher longs for the prestige and wealth 
of the banker; but few wish to trade places 
with the faithful mailman who follows his 
daily route in rain or shine, heat or cold, 
carrying a heavy pack on his back, 

Pity the poor mail man at this season of 
the year when his load is heavily increased 
just as it is Christmas, Easter, New Years, 
and Valentine Day. Railroads, summer hotels, 
universities, fairs and travel bureaus are 
sending literature to prospective patrons—for 
it is travel time. Teachers and pupils alike 
are making plans to go places. Start them 
off properly with a “Travel” or “Going 
Places Banquet.” 

You can’t go wrong with plans like these: 


1. Collect colorful, varied folders from 
travel agencies. Insert the printed menu and 
program on the inside page and prop it be- 
fore each place. It will add a decorative 
touch to the set table. 


2. Send invitations to guests on old, long, 
strip tickets and have the guests use them 
for admission. An attendant tears off one 
part for admission, another after the guest 
travels through the first course, then the 
second, etc. 

3. Buy or make small suitcases from stiff 
correspondence cards. Paste tiny pieces of 
colored paper, cut in various shapes to re- 
semble stickers, around the outside. Print 
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the name directly on the suitcase or on a 
sticker attached to the handle and use them 
as favors and place cards. 


4. Thumbtack colored ribbon streamers 
to the top of a world globe for a table de- 
coration. Loop travel vehicles consisting of 
tiny shoes, trains, boats, camels, airplanes, 
bicycles, donkeys, and autos in the ends 
spread out fan fashion on the table. Have 
an additional parade of small vehicles trav- 
eling down the center of the table on a 
raised platform, 

5. Select foods for the menu which are 
named after countries as—Chinese Chop Suey, 
Hungarian Goulash, Dutch Apple Pie, Swed- 
ish Meat Balls etc. 

6. Center toasts or speeches around these 
topics: . 
Tips for Travelers. Include here tips for 
traveling along in life—warnings etc. 

Travel Awards. Presentation of gifts or 
announcements of honors for those who 
have traveled well through High School 
life. 

Whither Bound? 

Travel Talk—given by one who has had 
unusual or interesting travel experiences. 


All Aboard? Let’s go! 
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Malable Cast Iron—White Plated 
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New Helps 


@ MODERN SHUFFLE SETS. A new mod- 
ern game board perfected for use to children 
in the elementary schools. 


Chas. H. Wilson offers the Modern Shuffle 
Board Game Sets which require only one- 
third the space used for the old style wooden 
sets. They are also self-polishing and clean- 
ing, wear five to seven years, and are usable 
on cement, wood, or asphalt. Neither will they 
roughen on cement or scratch hardwood 
floors. Over 2,000 schools, besides many play- 
grounds and recreation centers, are using 
these sets. 


@ MODERN METHODS IN ARCHERY, by 
Natalie Reichart and Gilman Keasey, is a 
book of The Barnes Dollar Sports Library. 


Along with the revival of interest in all 
sports of the individual type, archery is be- 
ing used by a fast increasing number of 
men, women, and children as an absorbing 
leisure-time activity. In view of this fact, this 
volume is especially designed as a help for 
students and teachers in the choice and care 
of equipment, in class organization and 
teaching methods, and general information 
about teaching archery to groups. “The re- 
laxed method,” as used by Mr. Keasey in his 
archery triumphs of 1935 and 1936, is empha- 
sized. Numerous illustrations add an attrac- 
tive and instructive feature to the book. 


@ COMPARATIVE TRAGEDIES—OLD AND 
NEW, by Helen E. Harding. 

This volume was designed to meet the de- 
sire of many teachers and students to study 
both the classics and modern literature com- 
paring them in theme and treatment. Here 
are examples of the works of three great mas- 
ters: Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Sophocles’ Elec- 
tra, and Eugene O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon. 
As in the other books of the Comparative 
Classic series, the editor has included intro- 
ductory material covering the background of 
the plays and the authors, interesting notes, 
questions, and new-type tests. There are pro- 
fuse illustrations, photographs from both stage 
and screen productions. Published by Noble 
and Noble. 


@® MOTION PICTURES IN SPORTS, SPE- 
CIAL EVENTS IN THE PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAM, AND TENNIS TYPE 
GAMES are titles of a new series of booklets 
published under 1939 copyright by the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics of the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. These publications 
are low in price, but supply a wealth of help- 
ful material for the school. They provide 
means not only for making girls’ athletics 
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more sound and effective, but also for devel- 
oping a greater appreciation of girls’ athletics 
and plans for integration by which this phase 
of school work is carried into assembly, com- 
munity programs, demonstrations, and other 
feature events of the school. 


@ OUTLINE OF SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH, by E. C. Buehler, 
Professor of Speech and Dramatic Art, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Here is a volume that reads 
like a story book. Indeed it is a story book— 
or rather a book of stories; also one rich with 
the figurative language cf Professor Buehler. 
The book does not suggest study, but rather 
an evening of thrilling, hilarious reading. The 
colorless title is in direct contrast to the col- 
orful content. But this book is not shallow. 
It is deep—the kind that will stand re- 
reading. 


(Items released in this department deal 
with the products of firms that ScHooLt Ac- 
TIVITIES regards as reliable and of good stand- 
ing. The addresses of these firms are familiar 
to most readers and are not given here. Let- 
ters will be forwarded to them promptly if 
addressed to ScHoot Activities, 1515 Lane 
Street, Topeka, Kansas.) 


Comedy Cuc0es 


A reader tells us he was born at Lianfi- 
hangel Aberbythch, in Carmarthen. Well, 
that’s more than a lot of people can say. 

—Humorist. 
cows 


Professor (to bright freshman): “How 
would Shakespeare have said, ‘I see a bow- 
legged man’?” 

Freshie: “Eh—Ah! What is this I see? "Tis 
a man walking in parentheses.”—Mississippi 
Educational Advance. 

lo) 


Birp oR BEAST? 

The Chicago Board of Education has 
caused a classic essay to be immortalized in 
type. It’s about frogs, and was written by a 
young Norwegian. The essay: 

“What a wonderful bird the frog are! When 
he stand, he sit almost. When he hop, he fly, 
almost. He ain’t got no sense, hardly. He ain’t 
got no tail, hardly, either. When he sit he 
sit on what he ain’t got almost.”—Minnesota 
Journal of Education. 

oo 


“What’s the idea of the Smiths taking 
French lessons?” 

“Why, they’ve adopted a French baby and 
want to understand what it says when it be- 
gins to talk.—Capper’s Weekly. 
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May ‘39. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES 

Evaluation of Current Practices in Financing 
Extra-Class Activities—Carl D. Morneweck. 
P. 3, Sept. ’38. 

A Financial Plan for Small High Schools—W. H. 
Elliott. P. 23, Sept. ’38. 

Student Activities Finances—Alice G. Langford. 
P. 113, Nov. ’'38. 

Financing the Yearbook—Gilmore C, 
P. 259, Feb. ’39. 

Our School ‘Jamboree’—J. Morris Hill. P. 267, 
Fe 

Parents Like to Play—Gene H,. Sloan. P. 269, 
Feb. ’39. 


Elizabeth 


Jacqueline Jurg- 





Earl Por- 


Aarestad. 


HOME ROOMS 


Home Room Emblems and Letterheads—Buel T. 
Johnson. P. 103, Nov. ’% 

Home Room Democracy—Leo Ww. 
121, Nov. ’38. 

Home Rooms and How They Function in Se- 
lected Schools—Lucy T. Burns. P. 195, Jan. '39. 

An Individual Guidance Record for Home Room 
Advisors—H. D. Richardson. P. 245, Feb. ‘39. 

Home Rooms at Evanston Township High 
School—Roberta Peterson. P. 276, Feb. ‘39. 

A Score Card for Home Rooms—Margaret Rob- 
inson. P. 391, May ‘39. 

MUSIC 

A Marimbe Band—Howard A. Greene. P. 13, 
Sept. ‘38. 

Four-Tune Stunt—Irene Lohnes Moran. P. 39, 
Sept. ’38. 

Upside Down Quartet—E. B. Outting. P. 39, 
Sept. '38. 

Rural School Music Festival—Pauline M. Carl. 
P. 55, Oct. ’'38. 

Music in the Activities 
Hewitt. P. 67, Oct. ‘38. 
A Song Folio—W. Gilmore Clark. P. 131, Nov. 

"38. 


Jenkins. P. 


Program—Christine 


Harmony Parties—Edna von Berge. P. 188, Dec. 
"38. 

Texas Singing School—Everett Gillis. P. 257, 
Feb. '39. 

Musical Hour. P. 315, Mar. ‘39. 


PARTIES 


Welcoming New Students. P. 42, Sept. ‘38. 

The “ings’’ of Picnicking. P. 48, Sept. °38. 

I See a Ghost! P. 88, Oct. '38. 

Let’s Go Nuttin’. P. 91, Oct. ’38. 

The Social Dance Class—a Laboratory for Ac- 
quiring Social Ease—Elizabeth G. Dunkel. P. 
105, Nov. '38. 

School Days—Mignon Quaw Lott. P. 138, Nov. 


Nov. ‘35 
Parent- | Co-operation—Harold Husband. 
P. 181, Dec. ’38. 


A gy Party—Ceora B. Lanham. P. 140, 


May 1939 


The Evergreen Tree as the Spirit of Christmas. 
P. 187, Dec. °38. 

Personality Parties. P. 235, Jan. ‘39. 

Ring es the Old—Ring in the New. P. 236, 


Friday the Thirteenth—Mary Helen Green. P. 
237, Jan. '39. 

Social Affairs—Agnes H. Hendrickson. P. 274, 
Feb. ‘39. 

Hearts and Hatchets. P. 26, Feb. '39 

he Father of His Country’ Party. P. 284, Feb. 

Take Heed! P. 285, Feb. '39. 

Social Activities in an Elementary School—J. 
E. Clettenberg. P. 297, Mar. ’39. 

Banuet for All Activities—W. R. Bussewitz. P. 
307, Mar. ‘39. 

A Patrick Picnic. P. 322, Mar. ’39. 

A Chinese Party. P. 323, Mar. ‘39. 

A Banquet Under the Big Top 
Blough. P. 324, Mar. ‘39. 

= Showers Bring May Flowers. P. 364, Apr 
39. 


- Marguerite 


Fashion Parade. P. 365, Apr. ‘39. 

Party Equipment. P. 410, May ’39. 

Pygmalion Policies in Party Planning. P. 410, 
May, ’ 

Going Places. P. 412, May °’39. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 


A Bug Race—Charles Neven. P. 39, Sept. ‘38 

Importance of the P.T.A. P. 86, Oct. ‘38. 

Surprise Talent. P. 87, Oct. ‘38. 

Western Union. P. 87, Oct. ’38. 

A Lantern Revue. P. 135, Nov. ’38. 

Maps. P. 135, Nov. ’38. 

Carnegie Comes. P. 136, Nov. ’38. 

— for Tomorrow's America. P. 137, Nov 
"38. 

Christmas Vesper Services—Dorothy Hardaway. 
P. 180, Dec. ’38. 

Proof of the Proverb. P. 183, Dec. ’38 

Words and Music. P. 184, Dec. ‘38. 

The Christmas Card—R. Jenkin. P. 185, Dec. '38, 

Living History—Robert Kull. P. 186, Dec. ‘38. 

Limerick Contest—Rae Casen. P. 186, Dec. ‘38. 

King of the Bean. P. 230, Jan. ’39. 

The Old and the New. P. 231, Jan. ‘39. 

Indoor Circus—Irene Lohnes Moran. P. 231, Jan. 





The Necktie Cover. Upper Program—B. H. By- 
ers. P. 263, Fe "39. 

Educational Redio Scripts. P. 279, Feb. °39 

School Days. P. 280, Feb. ‘39. 

Washington and Lincoln. P. 280, Feb. ‘39 

Ireland. P. 315, Mar. ‘39. 

Arbor Day and Conservation—Claude Baker. P 
318, Mar. °39. 

Answer Me This. P. 357, Apr. °39. 

Information Please. P. 357, Apr. ‘39. 

How Civilized Are You? P. 358, Apr. ‘39. 

Demonstration in Make-Up. P. 406, May ‘39 

Those Were the Days. P. 406, May ‘39. 

What Price Leisure? P. 408, May ’39. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Rocket Heads for School 
Brock. P. 20, Sept. °38. 
School Newspaper Comes of Age—C. F. Poole. 

P: 22, Sept. ’38. 
Making the Mimeographed Paper Artistic—Gil- 
more C. Aarestad. P. 26, Sept. ‘38. 
The Rising Tide of School Journalism 
D. Kelly. P. 119, Nov. '38 

The Case for a Large Publications Staff—James 
Morrison. P. 151, Dec. ‘38. 

The School Magazine—Bruce Kafaroff. P. 204, 
Jan. °39. 

Once the Handbook, Now the Rabbit's Foot 
Wallace F. Simpson. P. 251, Feb. ‘39. 

Silhouettes for School Year Books and Papers 
—Robert H. Long. P. 346, Apr. ‘39. 

Let’s Hear from the Alumni—Harvey B. Gro- 
cock, P. 380, May ‘39. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
The Student Honor Committee — Mrs. 
Foote. P. 25, Sept. ’'38. 
The Clinton Student Council at Work—Vernon 
Carlsen. P. 33, Sept. '38. 
The First National Student Congress—Margaret 
Hauenstein. P. 61, Oct. "38. 
— Government—Carl C. 


Papers—Celestine 


Joseph 


Marie 


Strode. P. 83, Oct. 


Amelia Experiments with Pupil Grading—Roy 
Helms. P. 133, Nov. ’38. 
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Plan for an Honor Study Hall—Marvin L. Sny- 
der. P. 134, Nov. °38. 

New Rochelle All-City 
ert Lederman. P. 1564, Dec. '38. 

A Student Co-operative Association—Margaret 
Rutherford. P. 225, Jan. ‘39. 

Preparation Precedes Participation—G. 
P. 243, Feb. ’39. 

Honor Study Halls—Nella Smith. P. 274, Feb. 

The Young Citizens League of South Py Ma 
Hazel V. Peterson. P. 293, Mar. °39. 

A Student Project 
Citizenship—Lawrence 
Mar. '39 

Council Conventions in Illinois—Elden D. Fin- 
ley. P. 308, Mar. ’ 

Some Student Council Projects in the Larger 
School—Louise Barthold. P. 335, Apr. ‘39. 

A Working School Council—Beula Wateon. P. 
355, Apr. '39. 

Student Co-operative 
P. 371, May ‘39. 

A Method of Selecting National Honor Society 

a A. Povenmire. P. 379, May 


Student Council—Rob- 


G 


G. Starr. 


in a pe Premetias 
impson. 295, 


Projects—Arno Nowotny. 


The Value of the Student Council—Margaret C. 
Barnes. P. 400, May ‘39. 


Junior-Senior Study—Frank J. 
May ‘39. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ACTIVITIES 


A Booming School Activity—C. C. Harvey. P. 17, 
Sept. °38. 

Correspondence with Our World-Wide Neigh- 
bors—H. M. Godfrey. P. 18, Sept. °38. 

Where Chess Is Played in School—Harriet 
Geithmann. P. 21, Sept. ’38. 

Practices in Fromesing Scholarship—H. E. Pat- 
rick. P. 51, . *38. 

The Steel Drawing Exchange—Walter 
G. Hierstedt. P. 59, Oct. °38. 

Fingerpainting—a New Medium of Expression 
—Eleanor M. Marshall. P. 65, Oct. '38. 

Exhibit—Floya Hoagland. P. 7%, 


Clark. P. 402, 


An Activity 
Oct. °38. 


A Pet Show—Nancy Park. P. 112, Nov. ‘38. 
The Junior Safety Council—Irma Gene Nevins. 
P. 149, Dec. '38. 
eed Clinic—Edna von Berge. P. 150, Dec. 
Alumni—Wake Up and Live—Murle M. Hayden. 
P. 155, Dec, °38. 
upils Visit to Learn of Other Schools—Roy 
elms. P. 160, Dec. ’38. 
Developing Sateress in Speech Work — Elta 
Thomas. P. 179, "38. 
Movie-Making ean “In—To Stay—Roy F. Scott. 
P. 197, Jan. ’39. 
P. 206, 


ver -——— Safety—Alfred L. Lorenz. 


Climbing Family Trees—Norman Williams. P. 
211, Jan. °39. 
An Introduction to eet Aids—Alvin B. Rob- 


erts. P. 212, Jan. 
A Department Store—Marvin L. Snyder. P. 226, 
Jan. '39. ' 


Scouting gee +. wa Education—R. O. Wyland. 
P. 


RR Fg atte Education Through the Speak- 
ers Bureau—Kathryn Heinz Livingston. P. 266, 
Feb. °39. 

Students Go on the Air. P. 277, Feb. ‘39. 


Current ie ge sem Experience—Francis J. 
Flynn. P. 292, 39. 


Om. Hobby Fain—Dean Thompson. P. 299, Mar. 


A Kite Karnival for Windy March Days—Dor- 
athy Eckelmann. P. 303, Mar. ‘39. 


Students Defeat Aje in Spelling—Frank O. 
McIntyre. P. 309, 39. 


Castle or eeondire en Martin Holmes. P. 319, 
Mar. °39. 
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Collins. 


Annual an tation — Wille Ww. P. 319, 


Mar. 
A Hobby Exhibit—W. N. Viola. P. 320, Mar. '39. 
A Health and Physical Education Program— 

Elam Watson. P. 320, Mar. ’3§ 

Students Take Part in Community 

—Gordon 8S. Hoffman. P. 341, Apr. 
An Oriental Style Show Becomes a Lesson in 

Democracy—Ethel E. Ewing. P. 345, Apr. '39. 
ae Parent Discussion—Roy Helms. P. 353 

pr ’ 
A Program of Student Visitation—Gene H. 

Sloan. P. 355, Apr. ’39. 

Something to be Said for School 
G. Starr. P. 377, May ‘39. 


The Citation Roll—William O. 
May ‘39. 


Hobby Fair 
"39. 


Exhibits—G, 


Forman. P. 381, 


A —_ ws Idea—Catherine Matthews. P. 401, May 
A Pictorial Biography—Kenneth E. Selby. P. 408, 
May ‘39. 
Because of the complex interrelation of the 


various extra-curricular activities and interests, 
many of the articles listed here might prop- 
erly have been classified under a number of 
headings. To have listed items more than once 
would have been confusing, and so they have 
been placed arbitrarily according to the ar- 
rangement that seems most logical. Cross ref- 
erences have not been made, because they would 
be too numerous for space available and too 
involved for convenient use. 


Editorials, book reviews, comedy many 
news items, and other short items do not appear 
in the above classifications. 


cues, 











Index to Advertisers 
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Student Co-operative Projects 


veal f ARNO NOWOTNY 
l to ° ° e,¢ ° 
sate Developing a Program of Activities in a 
nail Small High School 
ppear NEVA BENNETT WOODFIN 


A Deep-Sea Diving Club 


endl F. JoserH Lorz 


Something to be Said for School Exhibits 


G. G. STARR 
| A Method of Selecting National Honor 
404 | Society Members 
402 MAHLON A. POVENMIRE 
411 The Citation Roll 
407 WrLLtiAaM O. FoRMAN 
409 High School Contests Should Be Free 
. 403 to the Public 
ae Howarp G, RICHARDSON 
“over ‘The Voice of Washington Junior’ 
Louris TRAVERS 
. 408 
-overlae A Fishing Club Program 
403 WILtiaM A. FITZGERALD 
cover | Debating for Truth, Not Decisions 
JAMES BINNEY 
cover 
oul An English Club for Non-Academic Students 


Leo W. JENKINS 


The Puppet Club 
a ALICE JANE HESSLER 


. 412 
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NOW 


Great plans are being made for SCHOOL ACTIVITIES for the 
1939 - 1940 school year. 


Send in your subscription now, and your September num- 
ber will arrive in August without further attention from 
you. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES should be in the principal’s office; on 
the desks of teachers in charge of assembly programs, clubs, 
parties, publications, and student government projects; and 
in the school library, where it is accessible to student lead- 
ers. Now is the time to make sure that it will be there. 
Mail your subscription order to 


Scheel Activities 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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DO YOU TEACH... .. 
American History by Units? 


We have divided American History into 
ten logical, comprehensive and practi- 
cal units. In doing so, we have followed 
the Morrison Plan of unitary organiza- 
tion. 

EACH UNIT CONTAINS THE FOLLOW- 
ING: (1) Exploration Questions; (2) A 
Presentation or Overview; (3) A Unit Out- 
line; (4) A Guide Sheet; (5) Historical 
Problems; (6) Required Exercises; (7) Re- 
search Topics; (8) Suggestions for Map 
Work, etc.; (9) Bibliography. 

BOOK NO. I (First Five Units)...... $2.00 

(Now Ready) 
BOOK NO. II (Second Five Units)... .$2.00 
(Ready January 1, 1939) 
BOOKS NO. I and II (Ten Units)..... $3.00 


PRICE TO STUDENTS: 
Im Lote Of TOM .ccccccccccss 50c Per Copy 
In Lots of Twenty-five ...30c Per Copy 
In Lots of Fifty or More ..25c Per Copy 


Free Copy to Teachers When as Many 
as 10 Are Ordered 


Teachers’ Supply Bureau 


Teachers College Station 
Box 142 


Denton, Texas ; 

















Sound Recordings 


(From Life) 
a 


FOR BACKSTAGE EFFECTS 


Animal Noises, Trains, Aero- 


planes, Mood Music, etc. 
* 


Write For CATALOG 


Gennett Records 


Richmond, Indiana 
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Two New 
Music 
P bhi Ly ; 


There is need for a brief state- 
ment of what seem to be essen- 
tials of musical growth for lis- 
teners and for some suggestions 
for shortcuts to ways of appreci- 
ating music. Roads to Music 
Appreciation, by Augustus D. 
Zanzig, seeks to fill this need. 





The leader who is able to of- 
fer a number of varied methods 
of introducing groups to the 
full enjoyment of singing pos- 
sesses a valuable aid to success. 
Forty Approaches to Informal 
Singing, by Siebolt H. Frieswyk, 
contains many suggestions for 
adding interest to informal sing- 
ing and paving the way to a 
more ambitious program. It will 
prove a helpful guide to all in- 
terested in promoting informal 
singing. 


@ 
Price $.25 Eacu 


National 


Recreation 


Association 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
































Summer Session 


MacMurray College 


Spend six weeks from June 14 to July 27 in Jacksonville, Ill. 


Plan now to study this summer at MacMurray Col- 
lege. MacMurray offers unusual facilities for sum- 
mer study. Swimming pool, horse back riding, mu- 
nicipal golf course, and other recreational facilities. 


Special Courses for Teachers 
in High and Elementary Schools 
in Extra-Curricular Activities 


Among the courses to be given in the field of Extra- 
Curricular Activities are Home Room Guidance, 
High School Activities, Elementary School Activities, 
Student Publications, Speech, and Physical Educa- 
tion in the Elementary School. 


THe SUMMER SgssION offers courses in these fields—if de- 
mand warrants courses will be offered in additional 
departments. 


Biology Extra-curricular Music 

Commerce Activities Physical Education 
Drama German Psychology 
Education French Religion 

English Government Speech 

History Home Room Guidance Swimming 








For Free Bulletin, Address, Director of the 
Summer Session, MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 





























